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The project examined the effects of learned 
leadership/membership skills on perforaiance in task-oriented groups, 
developed competence-based instructional materials to teach such 
skills, and examined the effects of such skills on individual and 
group knowledge/ skills, attitudes, and performance. Folloving a 
literature reviev, materials review, and needs assessment, 
discussions and questionnaires gathered information from teachers, 
parents, counselors, managers, employers, and students. Specif ic 
needs having been established, the curriculum design and prototype 
modules were developed. Eight priority areas vere identified as those 
to be addressed in the development effort: Group commanication, 
knowing and using resources, evaluation, conflict resolution, 
planning, coordinating activities, sharing leaderships, and 
decisionmaking. Extensive pilot testing over t,he following tvo years 
involved a variety of student settings — urban, suburban, rural; large 
schools and small; academically motivated students and 
underachievers; vocational, experimental, and traditional ^academic 
classes. Findings indicated that (1) administrators, teachers, and 
students appreciate tJie need for and value of instruction in the 
cooperative group interaction skills area, (2) the skills in this 
area of competence are difficult to teach, and (i.) extended research 
and development— whicji would take into consideration further testing, 
teacher training, curriculum fusion, and curriculum design — would be 
of significant value. Appendixes contain the curriculum outline, 
operational lefinitions of effects to be tested in task-^priented 
groups, summary charts of selected evaluation items, and some 
reflections on and implications of the cooperative group interaction 
skills (CGIS) curriculum. (Author/TA) 
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PREFACE 



Our technological competence is surpassed only by our conceptual competence 
in designing new technologies and extehiing— even exploding—the boundaries 
of knwledge. Formal education and training cater almost solely to these 
cognitive and technological competences. It is a lack of competence in a 
third area— the skills of human association--wliich is the source of most of 
our problems and crises at all levels of the human community. Still, formal 
education does not provide specifically designed arrangements and opportunities 
for us to learn how to live, work and cooperate with others. 

The thrust of the research reported here was: (1) to develop the skills 
needed to associate with others and be effective members and leaders of groups, 
(2) to~design""and develop'^arrangement 

skills, and (3) to test the effect of learning on performance of 'group tasks. 

The origin of this research effort dates back almost two decades. During 
the late fifties and early sixties, we designed an experimental program in 
Scouting that lead to the development and establishnent of the^.new leadership/ 
membership curricula of the Boy Scouts of Amen'ca. 

Capitalizing upon this early experimental program and based on a study of 
R&D work done by others in this domain, we proposed a project to the Research 
Branch of the Bureau of-O^gupational andcAdu3^t Mucation. The Bureau recognized 
the potential of the research we proposed and supported the effort reported 
here. 

BHB 
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ABSTRACT 



The project reported here was supported by a Research Grant awarded by 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the Office of Education, 

The project examined the effects of learned leadership/membership skills 
on performance in tesk-oriented groups; developed competence-based instructional 
materials to teach such skills; and examined the effects of such skills on 
individual and group knowledge, skills, attitudes, and performance. 

The materials developed by the project enable the teacher to organize 
small, task-oriented groups in a variety of instructional settings and to 
-facilitate student growth in areas such as adjustment to task-oriented 
settings, effectiveness in group performance, satisfaction and ^self-development 
in group functioning, decision-making, problem-solving, interpersonal communication, 
and conflict resolution. 

For accomplishing the project, the staff: (1) conducted the research and 
analysis required for the design of the curriculum; (2) designed and developed 
the curriculun; (3) evolved. a design for pilot testing; (4) conducted extensive 
pilot tests of •'i:he materials in a variety of educational settings; (5) revised 
student and teacher materials based on pilot test findings; and (6) reported 
findings. 

Products of the project include: 

•In-house research reports, including the Review of the Literature on 
Leadership report, the curriculum design; and a classification of learning 
tasks; 

•The Research Curriculum, consisting of eight modules which include 
student worksheets and an accompanying teacher's guide; and, 

•n. • ■ ■ ■ 



•This final report, which includes descriptions of the curriculum support 
materials developed for the experimental treatment, descriptions of the 
various phases of the project, a presentation of the analysis, and interpretation 
of findirigr . 

The curriculum was tested in rural, suburban, and city schools in a 
variety of settings, including "traditional" classrooms, work-study groups, 
a class for the educationally disadvantaged, and a special program for student 
leaders. 

Findings of the research project indicate that: (1) administrators, 
teachers, and students appreciate the need for, and value of, instruction in 
the cooperative group interaction skills area; (2) the skills in this area of 
competence are difficult to teach; and Of extended research and development- 
which would take into consideration further testing, teachier training, curriculum 
fusion, and curriculum design at various levels of education— would be of 
significant value. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

This report describes the design, development, and pilot testing of a 
cooperative group interaction skills curriculum. The purpose of this project 
was to provide secondary schools with a curriculum which focuses on the 
specific skills and attitudes necessary for the successful functioning 
of individuals in societal groups and particularly in economic organizations. 
This curriculum was designed to help students to be effective in small task- 
oriented groups, and thus facilitate a healthy adjustment to leadership- 
membership requirements in typical job settings. 

The project was begun in June of 1974 with an analysis^ phase which 
included a literature review, materials review, and needs assessment. Discussions 
and questionnaires gathered information from teachers, parents, counselors, 
managers, employers, and students. Specific needs having been es.tabl ished, 
the curriculum design (See Appendix A) and prototype modules were developed. 
Seven priority areas were identified as those to be addressed in the development 
effort: group comnunication, knowing and using resources, evaluation, conflict 
resolution, planning,' coordinating activities,, and sharing leaderships,^ As 
development proceeded, an eighth area of priority - decision-making - evolved 

Extensive pilot testing over the following two years involved a variety of 
student settings - urban, suburban, rural; large schools and small; academically 
motivated students and under^Tchievers; vocational, experimental, and traditional 
academic classes. 

Based on the analysis of the pilot test information, revisions were made 
in both the student and teacher components of the curriculum. The resulting 
■ research curriculum was given the title INTERACTION. That curriculum, contained 
in a separate volume, and this Final Report constitute the two major products . 
- of the project. 
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The research curriculum specifies learning/performance objectives for 
individual and group outcomes in the eight previously identified areas: 
1) communicating effectively; 2) identifying and utilizing group resources; 
3) resolving group conflicts; 4) planning for the group process; 5) evaluating 
individual and group performance; 6) sharing leadership-membership responsibilities 
7) making viable group decisions; and 8) cooperating with group members. 

Findings and recommendations which emerged from the pilot test data are: 

1) On the average, students who completed the cooperative group interaction 
skills modules felt that they had a "good" ability to apply the skills 
presented in those modules. 

2) Teachers, students, and administrators judged the learning of cooperative 
group interaction skills to be important and valuable. 

3) Based on observation by teachers and other adults, students who 
completed the modules applied skills they had learned there to other 
tasks required by groups in which they participated. 

4) The skills in this area of competence are difficult to teach and 
require intensive involvement over at least one school year, and 
preferably longer, to affect behavior. 

5) Further field testing is needed to determine the research curriculum's 
value as a clearly defined domain of the program of the school and 

to investigate the effect of learned skills on task/job oriented 
performance. 

6) The development of a teacher training program to specifically prepare 
teachers to use the curriculum is strongly recommended. 

7) The curriculum can be integrated with other domains of the school's 
program, and special effort should be made to develop materials to 
integrate a cooperative group interaction skills curriculum with 
Vocational Education programs. 10 



8) Cooperative group interaction skills :an beisolated and taught and 
should be introduced at a very early level in the educational process. 
Though this project developed materials for use in high schools only, 
it would be highly advisable to extend the curriculum into the 
earlier .grades: junior high, intermediate, and primary levels. 
The underlying concepts of a cooperative group interaction skills 
curriculum and the systematic approach for their implementation, identified 
and focused upon in this project, define an experience domain currently lacking 
in most group activities in and out of school , and therefore constitute an 
important contribution to the field of education at all levels of activity. 
Although this project was completed in September of 1976, it is hoped that the 
research curriculum and project report will be considered as substantive 
beginning, and that recommendations made above for extending and expanding the 
curriculum will be implemented. 
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PROJECT DATA 



During the first year of the project (July, 1974 - July, 1975) the project 
staff completed Phase I (Analysis) and most of Phase II (Development) of the 
project. In completing this work, the staff engaged in a number of activities 
in each phase, such as the review and analysis of existing research and 
materials developed in this area, the formulation of an initial conceptual 
design, the development of prototype materials, initial pilot testing to 
gather formative data, subsequent revision of the prototype, and the develop- 
ment of plans for further extensive pilot testing during the school year 
1975-76. 

During the second year of the project (July, 1975 - July, 1976) the 
project staff conducted extended pilot testing at four sites on the West Coast 
and completed a detailed analysis of the pilot test data. This completed,. 
Phase III (Implementation and Testing). A final comprehensive revision of 
both student and teacher materials was accomplished. The compilation of this.. 
- Final Report completed Phase IV (Report on Findings). 

The Project Officer for the Office of Education was Velma Brawner. 

The Principal Investigator for -the project was Bel a H-Banathy, Director 
of the Instructional and Trainintj Systems Program at Far West Laboratory. 

Staff for the first year of the project included the following: Samuel 
R. Bell, Project Associate; Luis 0. Reyes, Research Assistant; William C. 
■■^Roberts, Developer; and Laird R. Blackwell, Evaluation Specialist. 

Staff for the second year of the project included the following: Dru S. 

Robinson, Project Associate; William J. Dunne,„£ditor and Consultant; and 
Celia F. Chesluk, Data Analysis Assistant. 

-xv- 
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Key staff people and/or school sites for the project included the following: 
•Mesa Verde High Schoc "trus Heights, California: 

*Sain Cimino, Vo-acional-Technical Cluster (CGIS class); 
*Lynda Veatch, Vocational -Technical Cluster Leader (Management class); 
Carolyn Dodge, Vice-prinr" 
Napoleon Triplett, Print . , 

o Far West School; Oakland, California. 

•Project REAL (CETA); Berkeley, California. 

•Prospect High School ; Campbell , Cal if orni a: 

♦Barbara Gerould, Business teacher (Sales class) ; 
Bud Billings, District Supervisor of Business and Work Experience 
Education. 

oMt. Diablo High School; Concord, California: 

*Kathyrn Setencich» English teacher (Leadership class for student 
body officers) ; 
Lauren Fickett, Principal. 

•Neah-Kah-Nie High School; Rockaway, Oregon: ■ 

*Stan Arthur,. Environmental education teacher (Educationally 

disadvantaged) ; " 
*Bill Smethurst, Social studiesteacher (U.S. History); 
Don Langan, Principal, and on-site Coordinator of CGIS pilot test. 

Denotes teachers who tested the CGIS curriculum in their classrooms. 



Consultants to the project v/ere; 

Dr. Joan Bloom, Lecturer, School of Education, Stanford University 

Dr. Ralph C. Bohn, Dean, Continuing Education, California State University, 
San Jose 

Dr. Elizabeth Cohen, Stanford Center for R&D in Teaching, Stanford University 

Dr. David W. Johnson, Professor, Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 

Mr. Donald P. Krotz, State Coordinator, Industry-Ed tion-Labor, Industry 
Education Council of California 

Dr. Don Langan, Principal, Neah-Kah-Nie High School, Rockaway, Oregon 

Dr. John Larson, Director of Planning, Boy Scouts of America 

Dr, Patrick Weagraff, Associate Commissioner for Occupational Education, 
Massachusetts State Department of Education 
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PART ONE: A DEFINITION OF THE PROJECT 



Chapter One: Problem, Rationale, and Purpose 
Chapter Two: Project Objectives 
Chapter Three: Project Events 
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CHAPTER ONE; PROBLEM, RATIONALE. AND PURPOSE 



The rationale for developing the cooperative group interaction skills 
curriculum for schools was based on the general proposition that there is a 
ntfed in schools for a curriculum which focuses on the specific skills and 
attitudes which are necessary for the successful functioning of in dividuals in 
societal groups a nd *^''''tjk" . >1y in economic organiza tions,. 

The indivia^ . j<i our society is faced with increasing demands for 
competent performance as a member— and often as a leader— of groups. Many 

young-people have problems adjusting to, and working effectively in, the . ;j 

various groups encountered during and after formal education. Such groups 
include the family as well as various peer and societal groups— for example, 
groups oriented toward recreation, politics, fellowship, special interests, 

and community-service. 

When people enter the world of economic organization^ they needi to 
possess three kiusis of competence. The first kind is cPSfer ised of a set of 
basic cognitive-aril Is and the information/knowledge ba^ Hat constitutes the 
common cultural content of oiir society. Most of the schc I's curricula adiSresses 
this domain of human capability. 

The second domain is comprised of technical competences which enable tRem 
to perfonii the activities they are to carry out while functioning in a career. 
To be an electronic engineer or an filectro-mechanical technician , for example, 
one must possess a certain set of tschnical skills. 

The t^irdtifain may be called "life skilT competences;" it is generic to 
all work and cafaers. This domain is looked upon as the common core of 
vocational and career education. It is comprised of three subsets. One set 
might include basic work habits, career decision-making skills, job-seeking and 
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job-gettmg Skills, and work values. The second set Includes everyday life 
skills and habits. The third set 1s comprised of those competences which 
enable a person to work in concert with others. Since cognitive and technical 
skills are of no use if they cannot be applied in cooperative efforts with 
other persons, the Interpersonal and gro.^ skills needed for cooperating with 

fellow employees are most important. A person's career-finding, maintaining. 

and advancing in employment-depends a great deal upon his or her command of 
group interaction skills-that is, his or her ability to work cooperatively with 
other people. Persons who cannot co-unicate. build meaningful relationships, 
or manage conflicts constructively are not selected for retention and promotion 

within economi c organizations; . . : _ . „ 

The proposition thtt both technical and human skills need to be emphasized 
in vocational and c«r«r education pr-srams-in fact in all school program- [ 
is derived from an m^^^m that, while our economic system is based 
upon the cooperative «^ <=f humans, the socializatton processes by which 
cooperative skills and attitudes are learned is rapidly changing. The influence 
of the family in th. s»cl,T1zat1on process is rapidly decreasing, and. therefore 
the need for educatf*«T programs which emphasize socialization is increasing. 

What we now knt^ «bo.t the leadership/membership continuum of social - 
and personal behavl.r «-dicaes that the skills involved in successful group 
performance can be Lm^tlfied and learned, and that «.t the best time to . 
l.,rn such skills t, durt«9 the formative years of y»th. Cooperative ,™up 
interaction skills .ncTkui* the ability to: plan and work with others in a 
team; n»tivate other group members, know the characteristics and resources 
of the group; know h« 4» «e group resources; set examples; and share ' ' 
leadership. Unfortun«t*%. our publtc schools have not provided curricula 
for the acquisition of thes= and similar skills. 

17 
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Adjustment to the formalized structures of the various groups encountered 
during and after formal education--in school organizations, in work-study 
and eventually full-time employment, in community groups, etc. --appears to^ 
pose a problem for many young people. Small groups within larger groups are ' 
everywhere; they form the backbone of the world of work. Groups are the 
"functional contexts" of every student's future. Yet most youth graduating 
from high schooU today have had little or no experience learning how to function 
as leaders and members of groups, beyond the largely informal and intuitive 
participation in peer groups. Even in schpol-related organizations, such as 
student government and extra-curricular clubs and activities, an introspective 
eye is rarely, if ever, focused on the very concepts of leadership and T.embership 

which make such groups work. - - ; 

About the only contact some students have with the pro ., 
participation is in sports, the role of the captain is generally understood, 
as in the "team" notion pf individual players contributing to, the whole 
effort. Yet school sports alone are unsatisfactory as a basis for training 
young people for group behavior. There are two reasons for this. First, 
students do not usually concentrate on the principles .involved in groUp 
processes, such as those which help them develop some insight abo^^^^^^ makes 
leaders and members work together and need one- another. Second, without such 
generalizations, there is no opportunity to effect some. transfe^^^ . 
■the athletic activities and other group settings, such as those la e 

Although it may take many years to acquire such skills as those required 
for effective leadership/membership performance, pur schools could provide 
a head start on the development of such skills. The time seems right 
for such innovations in the curriculum, for schools are changing. The 



assembly-line, mass-production, closed system. approach to education is now 
becoming more open and fluid. The typical structure of the classroom—student 
desks arranged in straight rows — is changing, and we now see widespread 
experimentation with small groups, project teams, laboratory clusters, peer 
teaching, and learner-centered organizations. 

The world of work is changing as well. Even very large industrial 
organizations are trying new structures of group organization, such as the . 
automobile companies which have constituted "teams" responsible for lie 
entire assembly of a car. Although students may have had some preparation 
for their work settings in terms of fulfilling the role of. accountant, 
salesperson, or technician, they have had virtually no training in the 
respective featunes of leadership/membership roles. Students need to learn; 
about the responsibilities and opportunities of group participation and the 
reciprocal relationship of leadership and membership. The dignity of each 
role must be emphasized. The commitment of this project was to the idea that 
everyone needs to be aware ofiand understand— before or while entering the 
job situation, not years after— that at any one time a ;person may be called 
upon to exercis:e group leadership as well as membership skills. 

As Dahl points out in Who Governs , the majority of the population is 
eventually faced with leadership challenges. The person who takes up directi 
traffic at the scene of a street emergency, the soldier in combatiwho is 
elevated by necessity into a decision-making capacity, the citizen whose 
initiative results in a community changsr-these are all examples- of people 
assuming iHadership opportunites thrust their way. Students should be 
helped ta real ize. how this can happen to them in their school and work 

*Robert-A^ Dahl, Who Governs: Democracy aaad Power in an /Ame rican City. 
New Hmen , ConnTi Yale University- Press, I ybi. 
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settings, and to become prepared for it by understanding just why groups 
are structured the way they are and how each individual's actions contribute 
to both group and individual success. 

Even though the need for acquiring leadership/membership competence 
is strongly indicated, very little attention has been given in formal 
educational ' settings to meeting such a need. Some community organizations , 
such as the Boy Scouts of America, are developing long-range, systematic 
programs:. Some large corporations have training programs, but these are of 
obviously limiied effectiveness, as "leadership sessions" and "management 
training" is often reserved for selected employees. However, most business 

organizations and gpyernment agencies have^no training in membersh 

whatsoever. 

The transition from, school :*d the world of work can be filled with 
confusion andrconflict. Perhaps=many of the initial failures of young 
people in adapting to the needs of-their employers results from a lack of 
, understanding of the group relatiOBships which operate in work settings , as 
well as a failure to exercise the ^appropriate behaviors for both leadership 

and membership situations in specific jobs,« 

Vocational .education has tradttionally helped youth prepare for job 

entry; therefore we think it is appropriate to look to the vocational education 
curricunium for training in leadership/membership skills and understandings. 
Making personal and: social adjustments is a concomitant part of preparing for 
and entering into w new group situation, whether in school or in the world 
of work. We shouM begin in schools before adult behavioral patterns have . 
been established, and while the student can still experiment with alternative 
ways of dealing wi^ group participation. We think this problem lies at the 
base of youth's acou:lturation an4 socialization to the society. We believe 
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that we have provided here, by design, an area in tHfe school curriculum which 
offers students practical., tangible learning about group leadership and membership 
,ski-l.ls. 

The project tested ^the Wfect of training students in public school: 
for thqir leadership and membership roles in the world of work. The strategy 
was to identify skills and understandings related to: effective leadership/ 
membership functioning and to develop an experiments)" curriculum which would 
be used in secondary schools. This rarriculum was tfesigned to help students 
to be effective in small groups and thus facilitate a healthy adjustment to 
leadership/membership requirements in typical job settings. The hypothests 
was that students exposed to this experime-tM curnculum in schools would be 
more effective in task-oviented groups than students who do not have similar 
preparation. 

This project addressed a problem of national significance: the adjusitment 
of youth to their participation in task-oriented groups, in terms of their 
understanding, development, and exercisa of skills in leadership and membership 
roles. The curriculum that emerged from this project could evolve into a new 
curriculum domain in group interaction. 
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CHAPTER TWO: PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



A Sunmary Definition 

The purpose of the project was to test the effect of developing competence in 
students assuming leadership and membership roles in groups. The strategy used 
was' to (1) identify skills and understanding related to effective leadership/ 
membership functioning; (2) develop an experimental curriculum; and (3) test 
it in secondary schools with students in a wide variety of educational settings 
some of whom were entering work-study programs. The curriculum intended to 
help students be effective in sgiall groups and thus facilitate a healthy adjust 
men t to 1 eadersh i p/members hi p requi remen ts 1 n typi ca 1 j ob setti ngs . The ^ - 
hypothesis was that students exposed to this experimen.tarcurricul 
schools would become more effective in perfoming tasks in group 'setti^^^^ 
Variables on which the differences in performance were measure^ ^ 
adjustment to group setting, self- and group-satisfaction; effectiveness In 
group performance 5 the avoidance or resolution of conflict with group' members t 
and opportunities exercised for leadership. 

Project objectives will be described in three categories : (A) Learning/ 
Perfqmance Objectives; (B) Process Objectives; and (C) Product Objectives. 

A. Learnin9/Performance Objectives 

Following are the learning/perfrcrmance, objectives Tor the g^^^^ 
wen as for the individual students. Objectives are presented for each of 
the eight modules in the research curriculum. 
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Group Objectives 

The purpose of this module is to help the group communicate mo^^^^ 

within itself and with other groups. The group will improve its ability to. 

1. give information; 

2. receive information; 

I S*Und"s«Tof°t^e"'ays that individual and group Interpretation 

can affect how people communicate. 

Indivtdual Student Ob.iectives 

This module has b'een designed to^help students develop certain atU^^^^^ 
knowfedge. and skills. Each student will improve his or her ability to. 

Attitudes. , _ - 
- be sensitive to individual and group feeling. _^ _ ^ 

- accept the responsibility for trying to understand another s 

view and values. . - 

- value the sharing of information. - 

Knowledge . ' ' ^ ' " ' ' " ■ 

ri^ow how to give information. 

- know how to receive information. . . 

- understand that an individual's values will affect 

communication. 

- know how to keep information. 

- know how to remember information. 

- know how to involve others in a group discussion. 

Skills . 

- express group feelings. 

- give information. 

- identify interpretation. 

- keep/remember information. 

- help others participate. 



IFARNTNR OUTCOMES -MODULE II - USING RESOURCES | 



Group Jibjectives 

The .purpose of this module is to help the i^^^P.f f.f .i^f^.^f °to-" 
relation to a given task. The group will improve its ability to. 

1. identify the. resources that are needed to accomplish the given task. 
2 identify resources available to the' group. ,.,o4iahio 
t: Jetermi^e the probability of completing the task with the available 

resources • 

4„ identify ways to develop other needed resources. 
IndivMual Student Ob.iectives 

This nm)du3:e has been designed to help students develop certa^ 
knowlHlge:iand skills. Each student will improve his or .her ability to. 



Attitudes , 

- acknowledge the positive contributions each individual can make to 
the group, 

- accept the abilities and limitations, of others. 

- accept his own abilities and limitations. 
Knowledge . 

- develop a broad .understanding of the term resources , 

- know his or her own resources. ' " . 

- know the abilities of other group members. 

- understand .the^ constraints affecting the use of the resources 
of th§ group. 

- understand the subjective factors involved in making a decision 
^ about which resources to use. 

Skills , 

- assess and effectively use the group resources with respect to 
getting the job done and maintaining group unity. - 

- identify resources needed for alternative plans. , 

- assess the probability of the group accomplishing the task with 
the avil able resources. 



LEARNING OUTCOMES - MODULE I I I - RESOLVING CONFLICTS 



Group Objectives 

The purpose of this module is to help the group resolve conflicts. 
The group will improve its ability to: 

determine the cause of group cohflicts. 
figure out different ways to deal with such conflicts, 
recognize the beliefs and goals which the group members share and 
which, therefore, can be used in conflict resolution, 
know, respect, and deal with individual and group' differences 
while trying to resolve conflicts. : 
use conflict resolution to improve how the group statys together 
and gets its work done. 

Individual Student Objectives 

This raodule has been designed to h^ 

knowledge, and skills. Each student will improve his qr;;;her ability tor 

Attitudes . ^ '-^ ■•^■■■v ^ • v:;. 

- appreciate conflict resolution as a group tool which is necessary, 
: for doing jobs and achieving goals; . ■^■•X; or:JJ:::-^^ 

- appreciate the importance of dealing with conflicts- honestly 
and openly; . \ , 

- appreciate the importance of explaining his or her beliefs and 
goals while trying to res pi ve conflicts. . 

- appreciate and respect differences among people and groups. 
Knowledge . 

- understand the meaning of the word conflict . 

- know the different causes of conflicts. 

- know different ways of. dealing with conflicts. 



1, 
2. 
3, 

4. 

5, 



- know how well he or she can deal with conflicts and how well others 
can deal with conflicts while working as a group to get a job done. 

Skills . ■ ^ 

^recognize types of coYiflicts and causes of conflicts. . v 

. explain his or her beliefs in order to help resolve group conflicts, 

- figure out different ways of resolving conflicts. 

- express his or her own ff;:lings while dealing with conflicts 

honestly and openly. n j ^^k^ 

- apply conflict resolution skills to personal , everyday jobs. 



LEARNING OUTCOMES - MODULE IV - PLANNING 



Group Objectives 

The purpose of this module is to help the group plan a task. The group 
will. improve its ability to: 

1, determine the nature of the task (what must be done, where, when. > 

why, and by whom). ^ ^ . ^. ^ ^, 

2. determine the resources available for^the task. _ 

■ ^3. deteHnirie obstacles that may hinder the accomplishment of the task. 

4. generate several alternative ways to accomplish the tasK. 

'""5. establish the basis for selecting an alternative. 

6 decide which alternative to use. ^ v . 

7. determine the details of the plan (who will do what, when, where, 

8. evaluate their planning process, oased on their ability to accomplish 
the above steps. 

Individual Student Objectives 

This module has been designed to help students develop certain attitudes, 
knowledge and skills. Each student will improve his or her ability to. 

^^^■^^T^iue planning as a necessary process for accomplishing tasks 

and achieving goals. . 4. 4. 1, 

- value a systematic approach to tasks, , ; 

- Jalue the generating bf alternatives before reaching a group ^ 

- value^the use of group decisions in planning as a means of 
getting the greatest possible commitment from the group. 

Knowledge . u « t,-^^^^ - 

— r^derstand the tasks to be accomplished, , . 

- understand the constraints created by the situation. 

- understand the need for consistency between a chosen plan and 
the group's goals and resources. 

_ understand a technique for planning, and 

: understand the need to gather information before determining a 
plan of action. 



Skills. 



state the task in concrete terms. n.,u.„„ t.cb 

propose several alternative ways of accomplishing the task. 
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- identify resources, !he can provide for each alternative. 

- gather and assess iinformation. pertinent to the task. 

- identify decisions that need to be made and problems that need 
to be solved. ^ • 

- assess alternatives on the basis of the probability of the 
group's being able to carry them out successfully. 

- apply a planning process to personal tasks. 



LEARNING OUTCOMES - MODULE V - EVALUATING 



Group Objectives . " " 

The purpose of this module is to help the group evaluate group performance 
and cohesion during the accomplishment of a task. The group will improve its 
ability to: 

1. determine what should have happened in a situation. 

2. determi ne what did happen in the si tjiatl^^^^^ ^ 

3. notice similarities and differences between what happened and 
what should have happened. 

4. determine reasons for these similarities and differences. , 

5. deciae what to do to improve in the: future. 
Individual Student Objectives 

This module has been designed to help students develop certain attitudes, 
knowledge, and ski lis. Each student will improve his or her ability to: 

Attitudes . 

- be willing to evaluate him or herself and others. 

- accept constructive criticisms and suggestions from fellow 
group members. 

- accept new ideas and change 

- appreciate the importance ot constant evaluation of group 
performance as a first step toward improvement. 

Knowledge . > .' ; • ^ 

^ncFTow wnen changes, must be made in a situation. 

- understand that conflicts may develop between accomplishing a 
task and maiTitalning the group. 

- know the questions: 1to ask when evaluating. 

- understand the role: that goals and values: pla^y in evaluat . 

Skills ! ■ 

^ observe the group and evaluate its performance in a given 

situation. . . 

- apply the evaluation process to ia personal task or activity. 

- identify personal values and their relationship to the group "s 
Values. 
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LEARNING OUTCOMES - MODULE VI - SHARING LEADERSHIP 



Group Objectives 

The purpose of this module is to help the group recognize leadership 
qualities in all members of the group and think about how power is used 
in the group. The group will improve its ability to: 

1. seek leaders who help the group get its job done and help it stay 
together. 

2. seek leaders who have valid bases of power. 

3. seek leaders who share leadership rather than manipulate people. 
Individual Student Objectives 



This modul 
knowledge 



le has been designed to help students develop certain attitudes, 
, and skills. Each student will improve his or her ability to: 



Attitudes . 

- value his or her own abilities to lead. 

- respect others' abilities to lead. . 

- value the qualities of leadership and of shared leadership. 

- value the proper use of power and influence. 



Knowledge . 

^"Rnow the qualities of leadership. 

- understand his or her own leadership abilities. 

- understand the leadership abilities of other group members. 

- recognize and understand the proper and improper bases and uses 
of power. 

Skills . ^. 

^participate in the leadership process. 

- use power and influence properly. 

- share leadership with other group members. 



LEARNING OUTCOMES - MODULE VII - fMING DECISIONS 



Group Objectives 

The purpose of this module is to help the group practice decision-making in 
a number of different ways and to learn the uses of each way. The group 
will improve its ability to; 

1. understand and use seven ways of making a decision. 

2. understand advantages and disadvantages of each way of making a 

decision. , ' 

3. recognize situations in which each of the seven ways will or will 

4. Recognize and consider factors in a situation which make a particular 
way of decision-making most appropriate for that situation. 
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5. choose the way of decision-making which is most appropriate for 
a particular situation. 

6. evaluate the effectiveness of a decision and the choice of a way 
of decision-making. 

Individual Student Objectives 

This module has been designed to help students develop certain attitudes, 
knowledge and skills. Each student will improve his or her ability to: 

Attitudes . 

- understand the importance of choosing a Viay of making a decision 
which is appropriate to the situation. 

- value participation by the whole group in deciding which way of 
decision-making is best in a particular situation. 

- value decision-making by the whole group over decision-making 
by a single person or by a small part of the group in most 
situations. 

Knowledge . 

- understand seven ways in which a decision can be made in a 
group. 

- understand the advantages and disadvantages of each of these ways. 

- recognize situations in which easy way will or will not work. 

- recognize the factors in a situation which help to determine which 
way of decision-making fits that situation. 

Skills . . 

- take part in any of the seven ways of decision-making. 

' - determine which way of decision-making is most appropriate in a 
particular situation. 

- evaluate the effectiveness of a decision and the choice of 
decision-making method which led to it. 



tEARNING'-OUTCOMES-=-MODULE-VHI----eOOPERAH 



Group Objectives 

The purpose of this module is to help the group practice cooperative effort 
during the accomplishment of a task. The group will improve its ability to: 

1. harmonize the activities of various members and subgroups. 

2. observe group action to determine its effectiveness. ^ 

3. determine why the group has trouble working effectively when problems 
arise. 

4. express group standards and goals. 

5. stimulate all group members to do better work. 

6. set a good example by each member's own work. 



Individual Student Objectives 

This module has been designed to help students develop certain attitudes, 
knowledge and skills. Each studer\t^>will improve his or her ability to: 

• \ Pi it.*! ■ ■ 
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Attitudes . . u 

- accept the responsibility of helping cooperative effort in the 

group. 

- value cooperative effort over competition. 

- value the sharing of responsibility for helping cooperative 
effort in the group. . , , . 

- value all the group interaction skills for their use in helping 

cooperative effort. 

Knowledge . ■ "■ . ^ 

- understand the interrelatedness of all cooperative interaction 
skills and their relation to cooperative effort. 

- understand the six ways to help cooperative effort. 

- understand the need for each of these six ways. 

Skills . ' 

- carry out the six ways of helping cooperative effort. 

- identify which ways are not being used in situations where 
cooperative effort is not„occurring. 

■ - determine ways to improve the cooperative effort in a group. 



B. Process Objectives 

The process objectives of the project include objectives relevant to: 

(1) research and analysis; (2) design and development, and (3) pilot testing. 



1. Research and Analysis 



•To conduct a search of the literature for information and concepts 
relating to group participation processes in the work setting, including 
such-various-aspects-ofHeadership/membership-as-peer—interaction, -group 

decision-making, and communication with co-workers and supervisors. 

• To select and review materials used by industrial , government, volunteer, 
and other organizations for training in leadership/membership competencies to 
obtain specific skill and understanding clusters which would contribute to the 
basis of the experimental curriculum. 

•To interview leadership trainers, managers, employers, students, 
teachers, school counselors, parents, and others familiar with the student's 
personal and social adjustment to work settings, and to observe selected 
training sessions. 2] 
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•To analyze tbe data gathered from literature search, review of training 
materials, and fmisrviews and dbservattions in order to elicit a taxonomy of 
leadership/membersrtinp skills and understandings- which wottild form theiasis 
of a curriculusi alwied at easing j'ofe 2i?:liB:t2inent far students If?, work-saudy 
programs . 

2 . Des i gn and: De ve 1 opmen t 
oTo design ^Rs the basis of the analysis conducted t * 'f^mse 1, 
specifications for i set of curriculum materials which are ,/<rectea at the 
acquisition of s>^r1;s and understandtags related to leader nip and membership 
roles and functions. 

•To construct preliminary prototypes of simulation exercises and 
supportive materials which form the basis of a course in group participation 
(leadership/membership) which can be administered in the public school setting. 

•To develop means by which to test the acquisition of skills and 
understanding. 

•To prepare for testing of the experimental curriculum by: (a) defining 
what evidence we intend to look for in measuring the effectiveness of the 

~curriculum~treatment~(e.g.--the:~job--satlsfaUion.,_super_^^^^ l_ 

initiative and cooperation, incidence of conflict with others , effectiveness 
in group participation, attendance); (b) determining what information we are 
going to collect to provide for this evidence; (c) selecting and/or developing 
instruments to collect the data; and (d) establishing procedures for the analysis 
and interpretation of the data. i.. 

•To conduct an initial pilot test of the curriculum prototypes to 
obtain formative evaluation data on the effectiveness of the curriculum components. 
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• To revise the * -^JB^rtmeaTrttal matertals, based on the findings of the 
initial pilo~: tesf^^^l. fintto a form suitabfe for more extensive pilot testlinjg., 



3. Pilot Testing 



• To select a ^mm?^ of residents involved in a vari^sty of educational 
settings, including (m ^f^Just rgingaged in, or about to enter, work-study 
programs. 

• To determine -extt «nt&i treatment and to schedule 

and carry out the exrrr psnr;ail curriculum with the sample over a designated 
training period. 

• To follow up on scoiasnts exposed to the experimeital treatment 
by maintaining a cont luobs^ «s?aluation of their adj us tmentj to employment 
through questionnaires - I^Hterviews, and observations, and also to make similar 
evaluation arrangements foi- the control- group. 

• To verify or renect the hypothesis that the experimental curriculum 
on leadership/membership will facilitate the adjustment and performance of 
students to leadership/nieinbership roles. 



C. Product Objectives 

The following products nescj^ted from the project: 

•A report. Review of the Literature on Le adership. 

•A taxonomy of curriculum goals designed to provide a basis for curriculum- 
making in the area of lieadersihip/menibership and understanding how groups function. 

• A research curr^cdulUBB consisting of simulation exercises, group problem-- 
solving and work actt^ftie^, and their supportive materials (i.e. guides, manuals, 
props). 

• A report of the effects of the experimental curriculum and other findings 

of the project together wSth descripttons of the project strategies and activities. 

...... ....... .. -18- . 



CHAPTER THREE: PROJECT EVENTS 



The R&D program of the project has been carried out in sever, phases: DQ 
research and analysis; (2) curriculum design; (3) developmer: ijf pilot 
curriiculuin; {4il initial pilot testing and revision; (5) .ext^ite,ipilot test 
design; (6) extended pilot testing and revision; (7) analysis cift'findirpgs and 
reporting. In this chapter, each of these phases is briefly described. 

< 

^ Research and Analysis 

-An early activity was to review and analyze existingresearcbi and deveilopnnent 
in such areas as group participation and group functioning in a task-oriented 
work setting. During that time, the staff also sought to collect the views 
of the various constituencies involved in the study— students, teachers, 
school administrators, employers, parents, and employees. Thus, the analysis 
activities developed in three distinct directions: 

1. A review of the research literature on leadership development and 
group participation processes in the work setting, including such 

™-Vari~ous aspects-of~cooperative~groupHnteract-ion~as--peer~-interact^^ 

group decision-making, and conmuni cation. 

2. A review aif materials used by industrial , government, military, 
volunteer, and other organizations for training in cooperative group 
interaction skills to obtain specific skill and undersanding 
clusters which would contribute to the basis of the experanerctal 
curriculum; and , 

3. Informal discussions at identified cooperating school sinfcHS ainii 

, structured questionnai res di rected at tea6h?rs;, inanagers , senmlEryErs , 
situdents, :school counselors, parents, and others 'familiar with tbe 



stEudents' personal and soc il adiMSfenemt to work settings. 
The res^iew of research was extended and coinbined with material developed 
previously^ procfuce a comprehensive reviss/ of the literature or 'lisadership 
and coopenas-ive jgirajup intemcti on skills fevelopaient. 



• Curri cul met Desi^gn 

The design-^of the experimentBl curriculum aairmeirced with the constructi oa of 
a curriculum map, which displayed the "universe" of leadership and cooperative 
group interraction competences. A study of thisrmap led to the selectton of a 
specific set of competences to be addressed ()y the experimental curriculum. 
Tn addition, a prototype modulie was designed based on a subset tfese 
competence. The currloilum map and the prototype module were pr^^ 

critique consulitants and cooperating school personnel in early Ncwffimber. 1974, 
/An Internal Review Panel at Far West Laboratory also re>d:ewed .teipi- information 
and provided feedback to the iproject staff. 

Thus, the final design decisions were based upon the imput fnomithree 

sources: school sfte personnel. consuTtairts., and the Far West kab:oratory 

"iTt'^rnTf RevTew PiailT^^^ 

(1) the format for the pilot-test version aF the instructional moduli: and 

(2) identification of the pnscise competence areas to be addressed by the 
materials which the project: would, develop. 



• Development of PiTlot Curriculum. 

^Fclllowing^aese design decisions, the projsn:: staff moved mto life developmeBt. 
of the instructional modules. The project staff approached thee (development 
task as a team: planning sessions were held to outline ;a modules one staff 



menter thenr aievelooed a draft frojr outline; the draft was reviewed by other 

stff^f nienibe^'*s and irevis ions suggestfidi and the revisions were made and the 

preT-iininary pflBx-test draft submittft^sl to the site personnel for their review 
and 'TeGonwHredatirins. 

• Initial Pfliiit: "^aing and Revisiqn- 

As the projesfc sifeaff began producirs the draft of the experimental curriculum 
materials, these material s were pi tested in three very different settings. 
This test was nox a formal, structuisd test of the entire program. Rather, it 
was an effort to get the. first draft of the materials to teachers and students 
dur-'rg rthe laite winiEr .and spring of T975 and to provide the project staff with 
formative evaluation iitrformain on so the materials could be revised and prepared 
for further pilot -tests during the school year of 1975-J6. Thus, the staff 
sought to ihaa^e as many of -tiBe modules used as possible in at Isast one setting. 

As is -The usaal praoEedure, the objective of the pilot test was to assess 
the maternal s in as discrete unisS, as possible. Thus, the staff sought data 
regarding liow students and tesf5gf^s reacted to specific actiwiites (Did they 

l i lce ttHSBrt? Di-d they aiaijmplMi iSte^--^^ 

a niadailb-- Tirris fonnatiwe ewaltratnion information was in valuable in the revision 
of .thfe^iiHE^rsSars for tJie Jster pi lot tes^. 

Durinffi^xte inttfaai pilot -testing:, materials from this prtfdect were implementedi 
Tin three sssmT districts.. He5S Yerde High School in Citras Heights , 
rCaliiP.orniia*-iJte a business management class in the 

VoccEtioneip^toical Cliuster. In Berkeley Unified School District, the 
curriculum v^i pilot tesited in twosadrtuations: (1 ) in an offrce experience class 
-at Berkeley 'Hmgh School; and (2) inran office skills program at the Vocational 
lEducation Center. The third piliot iest site was Far We&t School, a career 
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education high school operated by Far West Laboratory for the Oakland Public 
Schools under NIE's Experience-Basei: Career Education Program. 

"eased on this pilot testing, revisiions were made in the materials. There 
were numerous changes in specific sctiwties and the module layout as well as 
a few program-level adjustments.. 



• Extended P^lot Test Design . 

During the last spring, 1975, the s.taff addressed the issues of: CD design 
and instruraHntaticin of the full pi« test; and 12) logistical arrangements to 
set up test sites. 

The test de^gn called for' aassessment sig^ the' impact of the curriculum 
at: the following levels: tfee emplcgmient/comniunisty. W as an institution 

the instructional level, the learn ifrg experience level, and the iftiftract af 
learning. Each level ms ^ividfed into specii=i.c purps^ for the evaluation 
(user satisfWkrn. tBasibimv^. effectiveness, and/or usfutess). These 
purposes were then ipri ori tiisl^es and the specific iniformatSon tiD3 be C0!lec-«!l 
was identifi^ed. Beyond this i^W:, ths design stracffied ihe saurce cnf the 

"Tn'fo^Sit i'o^n~:'t^^ prdcl^are a.n(i'-«m9-o1=^data-^^^^ the-person (s-)- 

responsible finr data-QS^rTeEt? on and canalysi s/i nterpretation. 

In June :trF 1975, f-ferproject was visited by OE Project officer Velma 
Brawner. at whiiich lime a de±ailedv^report was presented on rnhe^ progress made and 
achievements alTtaiued. 



• Extended Pilot l^ n g ^ Fina H Revistgn. 

During the^^spn^B^ i«f W5, plans «e^ade for extendi ngrthe Mi lot tes:fc*ng:Tfnto 
one site farnf he: f am semester and^rndditfonal sites lat^- in the schoo!! :ye.r. 
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The program was implemented during the fall sesiester in a management class in 
the Vocational-Technical Cluster at Mesa Verde mgti School in Cin&rus Heights > 
California. Testing there was completed in January, 1976. At that ±ime, the 
program iwas implemented at three school sites for the spring semester: a 
leadership class for student body officers at Mt.. "Diablo High Sdiool in Concord, 
Californta; a sales class involvijng work-study students: at Prospect High School 
in Campbell, California; and twD Masses- -a newla^rreated program ^r "educationally 
disadvantaged" ninth graders-, and an eleventh-grade U.S. History class— at 
Neah-Kah-Nie High School in Rodcsway, Oregon. I^iliot testing at these sites was 
concluded in June. 

Based on the information ^thsred during the -pilot testing,. revi:?ions were 
made in both student and teacher ctraponents of the research currisailuei.. 

• AnaTysis of Findings and Reportingi- 

The data collected f ram the varftous ailat test sntes during Sfejear of pilot 

testing was analyzed cduring the lafe« sjring ott "W6. l?es.u.lte are summarized 
in this Final Report tn September, 



•Special Presentations 
The Principal Investigator, BeTca E. Banatby, mastetwo pnesfintfeations of the 
iproject. One was at the simtali 

Associ ati on . The other was ;att :£he 1376 asnnuaT iBsstiing oT ttes ISmm-i can 
Industrial Education Association. 
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PART TWO: A DESCRIPTION OF R&D MATERIALS 



TJhapter Four: Findings of Research^ Analysis^ and Desijg^^ 
Chapter Five: A Description of the Research Curriculum 
Chapter Six: A Description of the Information Collection Means 




^, • CHAPTER FOUR: FINDINGS OF RESEARCH. ANALYSIS, AND DESIGN 

The analysis phase of the project involved a three-faceted effort to collect 
relevant information: (1) a review of training materials; (2) a. review of the 
.literature, and (3) a needs assessment. 

Review of Training Materials . 

A total of twenty-five curriculum materials (guides, descriptions, content, and 
complete curricula) and six related articles were reviewed. Fourteen of the 
twenty-five curriculum materials were selected for analysis, based upon their 
general relevance to the leadership curriculum domains. (Additional materials 
were reviewed later in the project as they became available or as project time 
allowed.) Based on this analysis of curriculum materials and their support of 
the content areas emerging as relevant to a leadership/membership curriculum, 
it was apparent that additional curriculum materials were needed to support 
the following content dreas: interpersonal relations (values^ 6^^^^^ 
Interpersonal communication) ; group cohesion/maintenance (cooperative effort, 
role model, and shared leader/member roles) ; and group productivity (information 
processing, sharing, and group guidance.) 

Revi ew of LI terature . 

V From the literature search, twelve documents were selected for review. Based 

. - • on the revi ew, the f ol 1 owi ng general concl usions were drawn about the; nature of . 
- leadership and the direction that leadership development programs should take. ; 
Leadership Is not the result of a specific or general set of personal - 
:i characteristics or traits.inherent in a person which are equally relevant across 



a variety of group giti^Hi^ns. Leadership does involve an interaction of leader, 
group member (folloW^r^), the structure of the task, and, situational characteristics 
which move the group t^V^s attainment of its group goals while satisfying 
the needs and expect^t^%$ of leader, group, individual members, and outside 
superiors. The suc^^^s^^u^ balance of these needs, expectations, and goals is 
translated into eff^iVg ^nd efficient group performance (i.e., productivity), 
maintenance of group (jOheSi on. motivation, and satisfaction. 

The most effec^^W^ tVlie of leadership is that which is characterized by 
flexibility on the HAf's part in relating his role or style of leadership to 
the needs and charaCt^n^tics of the group members and to the situational 
demands. The most effe^i;ive leader is the one who can best facilitate attainment . 
of group goals and s^^;i^fy inter-member expectations. Important ingredients 
in this equation af^-. ^ Commitment to group participation; involvement of 
group members in ^ehO^g goals and roles; and a conception of leadership as 
being diffused bas^cj iJ>^ ^^ch individual's contribution to the attainment of 
group goals. 

It is recogni^^d th^t the best solutions to group problems and task 
achievement are thO^e %i^h grow out of the combined resources of the group and - 



'whTch"make'^e"of the t^ot^^t^aTsTf^airi^tT^^b^srirol^ 
a itiembe rs hip /I eadei^^hiti continuum as a central concept, it follows that 
leadership educatiOt^ a^^o means membership education, and membership development 
shall include leadeb^^^V development. This position, a key idea of this 
prospectus, is als^ ^^^ded in the realization that there is no one person 
Who. in discharging ni^ different roles in life, would act onl^ in leadership 
roles; and there iS ,?Vab1y no one person who would play only membership roles. . 
In some form, at ^o^/^ime, and on some occasion, at least, every individual 
Shares leadership %0^l^^n5 with others. A far-reaching implication of the . 
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membership/leadership continuuns is the need for leadership/membership education 



for all. 

The following are general recommendations for a leadership/membership 
curricukim based on the review of the literature: 

(1) The program should inmrporate the above, both in the. content and the 
context of ±he learnStigr process. 

(2) Attitudes , kriovf!tedge, 3 and skills to be learned should include 
emphasis on lie^ilngi interpersonal , communications , cultural 
sensitivity, pratbl era-solving, decision-making, information-processing, 
and evaluation sski lis, 

(3) The skills learaed and the environment of the leadership/membership 
development program should be structured such as to relate closely 

to the conditicsns for which the trainees (learners) are being prepared 
for maximum leadership development transferability. 

(4) The success: (and effectiveness of leadership/membership developr^ent 
programs must: evaluated in terms of the effect of such training 
on group pra#irfeivitty, cohesiveness, and satisfacti . 

(5) Programs :s!hauld. prepare trainees to adapt flexibility to the needs 
and charactertstfecof the different tasks, groups; and situations 

in which they winTl i&e called upon to exercise their learned leadership/ 
membership ccmpetenne. " ■ ' 



Needs Assessment . 

As the third part of the analysis phase, the staff conducted a needs assessment 

e^leaderi^hip/membersSiip-aducatio^ It^was^the^stafJi.s^bellef^that_thos.e^mas^^ 

closely involved in the career and vocational development of young people could 
best describe tjie current situation and enumerate the-needs in this area. The 
staff also drew upon the experiences and insight of those who have participated 
in Other programs comsrned with leadership/tiieiTibership education. 

To gather perceprtions from relevant audiences at the pilot sites, interview, 
questionnaires were developed and pilot tested through the cooperation of the ■ 
Berkefey site. These tnstruments were then used to interview site people at 
San Jitan Unified School District. Berkeley Unified School District, and San 
Lorenzo Unified School District. Interviewees included students, teachers, 
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parents, employers ^ and young employees. 

Interviewees were given a questionnaire which they completed in the 
presence of the Far West Laboratory staff members. The questionnaire was then 
discussed and the responses probed for clarification and extension of comments. 
While the questionnaires were similar in many ways, there was a distinct version 
developed for each audience. All of the audiences except teachers were given a 
closed-ended questionnaire that provided opportunities for respondents to 
list "other" answers. However, this option was rarejy..used and, in essence, 
the response choices listed became the parameters of 'response. Not even the 
probing of responses by the interviewer was able to significantly expand the 
variety of responses. . 

In an effort to get the reaction of people who have been exposed to 
leadership/membership training, an open-ended, two-item questionnaire was sent 
to former participants in the Monterey Bay Area Experimental program of the 
Boy Scouts of America called the White Stag program. This program was developed 
to provide leadership/membership training for scouts and emphasized many of the 
same skill areas that were to be included in the research curriculum. 
Further, a similar questionnaire was given to another group of White Stag 
participants (and their parents) at a weekend retreat in September, 1974. At 
this retreat, the participants were asked: (1) What are some problems young 
people have in dealing with others? and (2) What are some skill areas that 
training should attend to? These questions were asked in the context of the 
leadership/membership training of White Stag. 

The young people (students and employees) who responded most often saw 
lack of communication as the major problem. Generally, they saw it in- terms of 
elder-younger (in the work setting, translated employer-employee). Related to 
thiT probl enf, many s tudents f el t that ^thbse i h authbri ty (empl oyers , teachers , 
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and parents) seldom gave the young people an opportunity to show what they could 
do. ' The solutions that the students proposed generally called for changes in the 
behavior of the person in authority (understanding, give us a chance, etc.). 
However, some also proposed that young people need to be able to accept 
responsibility, to give advice without "ordering," to be tactful and diplomatic, 
to have confidence that they can do the job, and to accept compromise, when 
necossary. 

The adults who responded indicated that young people have a problem 
meeting such routine work .demands as: punctuality; following directions; 
accepting responsibility; and commitment to the job or company. Most of their 
suggestions regarding skilVareas were concerned wjtJi job-related skills 

or basic skills (reading, etc.). While these are, of course, Important, they 
were not the concern of this project. A few did );»ent1on that young people 
need ski lis i n pi arini hg , sel f-eval uation , cbimuhi cati rig , and ^g ng . 

In interviews at the school sites*, the staff attempted to Identify: 
(1) problems that young people encounter in small group situations: (2) those 
useful skills and attitudes that they bring to a group situation; (3) what 
further skills the young people need; and (4) what the schools are currently 
doing to develop these skills. 

In the ranking of problems that young people must deal with, parents, 
students, young employees, and employers were alike in that equal emphasis was ' 
given to those options listed (disagreements With superiors or co-workers, not 
sharing work or responsibility, and lack of communication). No. single one 
predominated. On the other hand, the young people (students and employees) 
felt that their best strengths were the ability to communicate with one another 
and their willingness to follow directions. 

~ In" "their open- e^^^ teachers f el t that ~^ ~ 
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students encounter problems when they don't know what is expected of them on 
the job, when they feel the employer or supervisor is not helping them "learn- 
the-ropes," when they won't accept the ground rules about dress, hours, etc., 
or when they resist the autocratic structure of the work setting. To meet these 
problems, teachers feel that students are cooperative, willing to work and learn 
serious about improving themselves, willing to question status quo, and are able 
to jisten and to observe. On the negative side, they also see some students 
as self-centered, uncompromising, or passive. 

In the remainder of the interview, the staff collected the respondents' 
ratings of the skill areas already identified by the project, their suggestions 
for additional skill areas, and their perception of whether their school 
currently addresses these skill areas. The skill areas to be rated were: 

1. The ability to get and give information. . 

2- The ability to get to know--and know how to use— the resources of 
the group. 

3- The ability to understand the characteristics and needs of group- 
members. 

4. The ability to plan, evaluate, control, and correct group performance. 

5. The ability to share leadership. 

6. The ability to represent the group and set examples. 

7. The ability to extend helping relationships and counsel to' group 
members. 

Across all the audiences, each of the skill areas were rated high (approximately 
2.5 or better for each one on a scale where 3 = highest). When teachers and 
students were asked how well the school program addressed these areas, the 
responses were that the school program did, but only with limited success. 
When asked to specify the part of thfe program that atte^ --d to develop these 

ski l is , -a wide variety--of -^responses^-were-^gi ven :~.soc-idl^studies..o.^^ 

classes in the high school, a media course, and their own specific vocational/ 



education program. This lack of a consistent pattern seemed to suggest that 
the attention to these skill areas was idiosyncratic to certain teachers or 
classes rather than a program component. Such could help explain the limited 
success. 

It was assumed by the project staff that as development, pilot testing and 
revision were conducted, the needs assessment process would continue in an 
effort to extend the project's "reality base/' 

Curriculum Design , 

Based upon the Analysis Report, the project staff developed a comprehensive 
curriculum map which outlined fourteen possible content areas and specified 
learning outcomes for attitudes, knowledge, and skills to be attained in each 
of these content areas. Further, they developed a-module prototype. 

Interim Report ,. 

By the end of December, 1974, the Analysis Phase of the project was completed. 
This phase (the interviewing and the materials/literature review) was summarized \ 
and compiled with the design products (curriculum map and prototype module) in 
the Interim Report. The report was submitted to the Technical Advisory Panel 
(TAP) as well as pilot site personnel for review and comment. It served as the 
focus of a General Site Meeting on November 20, 1974. The meeting was attended 
by representatives from the various pilot sites, two members of the TAP, and 
representatives from possible additional pilot sites. Through subsequent 
discussion between project staff, consultants, and site personnels seven 
priority areas were identified as those to be addressed in the development 
effort: group communication, knowing and using resources, evaluation, conflict 
resolution, planning, coordinating activities, and sharing leadership, 
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Design Findings , 

The findings of the design phase were applied to the development of the 
research curriculum, to be described in the following chapter (Chapter Five), 
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CHAPTER FIVE: A DESCRIPTION OF THE RESEARCH CURRICULUM 
The development of the CGIS curriculum began with the prototype modules, 
which came out of the design phase, and evolved through several revision 
processes to the field test version of the research curriculum, entitled 
INTERACTION. (References to the ^curriculum using the letters CGIS indicate 
either prototype or pilot modules or cooperative group interaction skills as 
an approach. References to INTERACTION indicate the field test version of 
the research curriculum.) 
Revision of the Curriculum 

Formative evaluation data gathered during the pilot test program indicated 
that the materials could be strengthened if they were made less abstract 
and academic and if the student materials. - in terms of language, or9dni:2ation, 
presentation, and evaHuation forms - were simplified. In other woffds, liF the 
materials were "loosened up" and aimed more. directly at the interest level of 
-secondary students , :lihose students would gain more from the curricuBaraiv 

Therefore, following the pilot test program, extensive revision of the 
materials was completed. In that revision, the following areas were attended 
to: 

1. The general presentation of ideas and activities was made more concrete 

2. The contexts for simulation exercises were made more familiar, bel ievabl 
and interesting to students at a secondary level. 

3. The language level of all student worksheets was simplified. ♦ 

4. The instructional test was more specifically geared to the concepts 
and skills focused upon in the module. 

5. Unnecessary repetition in the language, presentation, and structure 
of the modules was eliminated. 

6. Evaluation forms which had been relevant only to the pilot test program 
were removed. 46 
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7; A vjsual format* though limited graphically by cost restrictions, . 
. was created to add visual interest to the worksheet page. 

8. Some information relevant to the curriculum^but difficult for some 

students tooinderstand, was transferred from :the student to the 

^^^^ / V t^ materials. (The teacher would have the option of using this;^^^^^'^^:. 

information or not depending on whether;or not students could comprehend 
• it.)' ■ ".„- s ■" ' .' ■', " 

9. The teacher materials were extended- to iriclu^ 
extensive directions for the successful :dmplem^ 

10. The title of the orriculum was changed vfrom^C^^ 

Skillfe Curriculum, whiich was considered long aiid. diff^^ for student; 

t50) understand or remenmer, to INTERACTION. 
Thisa:ha|Tter views the INTERACTION curriculum "from^evem^^ 
K rsn overview of the general purpose and activities of each module; : 

2. the internal organization of the modules; 

3. t:ie evaluation activities; 

4. the physical format; 

5. procedures for presenting the curriculum; and, 

6. resources needed by the teacher. ■\ ■ . . 
Overview of the Curriculum 

The purpose of the INTERACTION Curriculum is to provide students with the 
information and skills they ne«i to work effectively in task-oriented groups . 
The curriculum is presented in leight units or modules, each of" which emphasizes 
a particular set of group interaction skills and attitudes. While it is recom- 
mended that all eight modules be presented as a curriculum, any one module is 
self-contained and can be used independently. 



The eight Modules are summarized as follows: 

Module I; Communicat ing 
The general purpose of this module is to help students acquire skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes that will enable them to communicate effectively 
within their group and with other groups. The activities in this module 
are designed to help students: (1) identify the ways they communicate; . 
(2) discover obstacles to effectiye communication; (3) relate: effective 
communication* to group 't)erformarKS: and group cohesion; and (4) apply what 
they ha>cerieaT!ned to real tasks. 

Modufe II : Using Resources 
Tha:^generali>;pDiirpose of this modiBie is to help students learrnhoW to identify 
and; ;use therTesources of their ^g^ in order to perform a giiven tsisk* =^ The 
activities in this module are designed to help student a 
broad definition for the term resources ;. (2). identify personal and group 
resources; (3) understand how resources can be used to improve group 
productivity and to maintain group cohesiveness; and (4) apply what tbiey have 
learned to given task situations. 

Module III; Resolving Conflict 
The general purpose of this module is to help students acquire -skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes ithat will enable them to resolve conflicts effectively within their 
group and with other groups. The activities in this module: have been designed 
to help students: (1) establish a broad definition for the term conflict ; 

(2) clarify their own values and understand and respect the values of others; 

(3) develop a method based on awareness, analysis, and action to resolve 
group conflicts; (4) understand how conflict resolution cain inip^ove group 



productivity and maintain group cohesivenessr and (6) apply what they have 
learned to real tasks. 



Module IV: Planning 

The general purpose of this module is to help students learn a planning 

process which can be applied to either group tasks or individual activities. 

■ . ■ ' , ' • ^ 

The activities in this module have been "designed to help students: (1) ' 

define a task; (2) consider available resources; (3) consider possible obstacles 

in the situation; (4) consider alternatives; (5) determine the basis on which 

to select a plan; (6) choose^a plan; (7) consider the details; and (8) evaluate 

their planning. 

Module V: Evaluating 
The general purpose of this module is to help students learn a process for 
evaluating group perfomiance. The process also can be adapted to evaluating 
individual performance. Group peVfonnance is evaluated in regard to two 
main aspects: (1) accomplishment of the task and (2) maintenance of group 
cohesion or unity. Students are helped to arrive at criteria for judg^ing or 
evaluating group performance and then to judge performance according to those 
criteria. 

Module VI : Sharing Leadership 
The general purpose of this module is to help students learn some qualities 
of leadership and study some effects of the use and the misuse of power. Students 
will also study some bases of power and will be introduced to the concept of 
shared leadership. 

Mo dule VI I : Making Deci sions 

The general purpose of this module is to help students learn some different 
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ways in which decisions can be made in a group. The way ofi:decirS.ion-^^ 
(in particular, the person or people choseitr ito make thq decisioii must be 
appropriate to the decision and the situation if an effective dsns ion is 
to be made. In addition to studying seven ways of decision-maklirg and the 
advantages and disadvantages of each, students learn to identify factors in 
a situation which can help them choose an appropriate way of decision -making 
and to evaluate decisions they have made iin terms of ef feet ivem^s. 

Module VIII: Cooperating 
The general purpose of this module is to help students learn some Ways of 
cooperating with others in a group, A group can maintain a high level of 
cohesiveness and efficiency only if all its members help in the cooperative 
effort. Since this is a summary module, students also are shown ways in which 
all the group interaction skills they hffive studSe* ifcr the INTERAGTION curriculum 
are useful and necessary for cooperating with athens: in a group. 

Module Organization 

For each module, INTERACTION provides goals and objectives, studen*. worksheets 
containing inforiTiation and activi ties,, teaching suggesstiions , and:t©»aii;u^^^ 
procedures. For an effective program, the goals and oiitjectiyes should: be / 
followed and the worksheets should be presented in the sequence given. There 
is, however, much room for flexibility in the curriculun. Teachers can choose 
the specific context or setting, the particular problems , tasks, and situations, 
and the teaching method which works best for them and their students. 

All modules follow the same general pattern outlined below. Student 
materials are contained in a series of worksheets (masters are provided ft)r 
the program; teachers can duplicate the number they need for their students). 
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Instructions for presenting the worksheets are included, as are additional 
activities and evaluation forms for the teacher to use. The material is presented 
in the following sequential phases. 

Preparation for Module Phase 
This phase is presented in the first student worksheet in each module. 
Questions guide students in evaluating their personal knowledge of and 
in the INTERACTION area emphasized in that particular module, and in relating 
them to their daily tasks and activities. This worksheet shoul d: be given to 
students a day or two before beginning the second phase of the module. It ; 
can then be used as a pre-test to determine students' interests;, attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills. The information gathered from this first worksheet is 
used for class discussion later in the module (during the INSTRUCTIONAL PHASE). 
Specific instructions for conducting .that discussion are included iri'the 
teacher' materials at the appropriate place. 

Problem Expos ure Phase 
Students are then presented with a simulation exercise (in one or two worksheets) 
in which they are given the opportunity to attempt to apply the INTERACTION 
skills focus of the module to a life-like problem. However the group activities 
presented here are so structured that the difficulties and challenges of the 
INTERACTION process are emphasized. The group is not expected to succeed. 
After they have completed the simulation, thev discuss their experience. The_ 
simulation and discussion should help motivate students to develop their 
knowledge and skills in one INTERACTION area. The purpose of this phase, then, 
is to allow students to experience for themselves the need for the development 



^■■f; During this phase, teachers c: i record their observations and use them as; 

= a^ of pre-assessment. They can also use their observations to help make 
the INSTRUCTIONAL PHASE relevant to the unique needs of their students. 
Teachers are encouraged to use cassette recorders to tape each group's discussion 
: in the PROBLEM EXPOSURE PHASE activityjto supplement their own written ob 

L:.„.Jo assi.st^-them.-in making group^observations, they are: given. a GROUP 0 BSE RV AT 
FORM which they are to duplicate and use to record their assessment of the 
group interaction. They are encouraged to be attentive to students' reactions 
in this phase; many of them find this experi ence frustrating because it 
intentionally contains roadblocks to success. 

Instructional Phase 

The instructional content of the module is contained in a series of student ' 
worksheets, supplemented with activities indicated in the teacher. materials. 
Included are information sheets , activity guides ^ and simulations designed to 
present students with information and practice in the INTERACTION skills 
presented in the module. This phase should expand the students' understanding 
of the particular content and skill area of the module. Puring this phase, 
they should develop a broad definition of the term being studied: In some 
cases, noted in the module, the INSTRUCTIONAL PHASE caj-b^ 

a. total package. It can them be used as a self-pacing independent study. The . 
INSTRUCTIONAL PHASE in other modules should NOT be given as a totaV^ p^^^ 
In either case, specific instructions are presented in the teacher matenia;^^. . 
for the given module. Also, each worksheet gives instructions for its use and 
/ should be checked carefully before distribution . In some cases , the first page 
should be given separately from the second page. The INSTRUCTIONAL PHASE is 
concluded by a TEST, always contained in one worksheet titled "What Did You 
Learn?" This test can be used to determine whether or not students need 
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additional study bef^»^e ^o^f^g "to the final phase of the module. 

Application Phase 

This phase requires t\\e ^o^t expertise on the part of the teacher and depends 
directlly on how well t:h^ ^^^cher knows the class. No student worksheets can be; 
prepared -in advance 'fQf t:n''s phase, as the activities contained here are to 
coie~ di recti v~ f rW> :fe;_;l^aCh er' in cooperation With the students in- the -specific - - 
class group . In thiS ya^, students can be involved in real -life activities and ■ ; 
can test their INTEpAcf^QH skills in a way which is believable to them. The 
final two worksheets ifi ^^ch module present two evaluation forms for students 
•to use when they Iha^e tJ^tjUted the APPLICATION PHASE. Did You Do?" 
asks students to eva^U^^^ thei r own i ndi vi dual contri buti on s to the group 
process; "How Well pi^l^h^ Group Do?" asks them to evaluate the group 

performance. This f|h^^^ 0'"oup evaluation should be completed first by each - - 

individual alone; ari^ by the small group as a whole. (The GROUP OBSERVATION , 
FORM can also be u%0^ if^^Ye to measure growth.) Through evaluation experiences 
such as these, stud^nt^ c^n develop an awareness of the group INTERACTION process. 
Thus, the evaluatiori pfQ^^Ss itself is as important as the conclusions reached 
within it. ^ 

Evaluation^ 

Evaluation forms gui^e ^h^ teachers in evaluating the program on several levels 
and in several diff^^e»^t: W^ys. First of all, there are the evaluations found 
within the student WQrf^^h^^ts themselves. They consist of: 

• PREPARATION Fp^ MQIiljlgl. As mentioned in that phase description, this 
first workshee-t ii^ e^^^V "lodule can serve to show what students already 
know about the ^N'^^M^TION skills emphasized in the module, and how they 
apply these sk'^ll^ iD everyday life, 
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• WHAT DID YOU LEARN? The instructional test at the end of the INSTRUCTIONAL 
PHASE evaluates what the students have learned about the knowledge and 
skills of the INTERACTION area emphasiized in the module ^ 

• HOW WELL DID YOU DO? The- student self-evaluation form focuses on the 
person's appraisal of his. or her own interaction in the group. 

• HOW WELL DID THE GROHP DO? The' group evaluation form should be given 
first to individual students to complete pri vat ejy. Then , one form should 
be completed by the small group as a whole. 

Other evaluation tools provided include a series of forms which the 
teacher can utilize. Each module has a GROUP OBSERVATION FORM which the 
teacher can use to observe the small (or total class) groups in action, and 
evaluate the INTERACTION process of each group. Vhi;; is hard to do when several 
groups are in action at the same time, and while the teacher is trying to go ' 
from group to group to offer support and direction; however, it can be useful 
to both the teacher and the group members to have the teacher's observation of- 
the group behavior. 

AUDIO-VISUAL taping can also be -an effective evaluation tool> and is 
especially useful for the groups to view themselves; they can often benefi\t .;^^^^ 
from using the GROUP OBSERVATION FORM while observing themselves on tape. : 
AUDIO alone can also ber^helpful* 

Finally, there are::a series of forms for the teacher to use with other 
adults who work with individual students in various settings where group i : > / 
skills are used. Included are forms to interview PARENTS and EMPLOYERS (which 
can includ,e anyone in a leadership position such as a church group leader or the 
"Teader oT a v^^^^^^ 
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encouraged to find one such person for each student; however, they are cautioned 
to use these forms only if the students are involved in the INTERACTION curriculum 
over a long period of time, such as a full school year. It is difficult for 
changes in behavior to be lived out in situations . outside the school with less 
practice time than that. The teacher might want to give these forms both before 
and after the INTERACTION curriculum is used. 

For the teacher's own records, it is suggested that a DAILY LOG be kept. 
The Log can serve as a record of the relevance and success of various activities, 
the teacher's appraisal of such activities, and the students' comments and 
reactions. Such notes can prove useful if the teacher chooses to teach the 
curriculum again. 

Physical Fomat 

Teacher and student materials are bound together in such a way that the student 
materials can be detached and used as master sheets for duplicating copies. The 
worksheets contain instructions, activities, questions, simulation instructions, 
and evaluations for the entire curriculum. The teacher materials give instructions 
on how to use the worksheets plus directions for additional activities which 
the teacher might wish to use. 

Worksheets are identified with two numbers in the upper left-hand corner. 
The Roman numeral indicates the module number: e.g. IV = the fourth module. 
Planning . The Arabic numeral indicates the position of the worksheet within 
the module; e.g. 4 = the fourth worksheet. Therefore, 17-4 indicates the fourth 
worksheet in the Planning module. 



Procedure 

Throughout the materials the term group is used. This term refers to a unit 
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of 4 to 6 students which the teacher should establish at the beginning of 
the course. Activities and tasks must often be accomplished by these small 
groups. At times, it is suggested that the teacher do an activity with the 
total class group. When presenting a new concept , for example, the teacher is 
encouraged to work with the total class before setting up the small groups. 
Certain students should be selected as a demonstration group and '^uided through 
the activity in front of the entire class. Afterwards, the small groups can 
use the demonstration to help them do the activity. 

During the time that small groups are functioning, it is important for the 
teacher to circulate around the room, to give support to the groups when they 
are achieving positive results and to give direction when they are not. 
Small groups are difficult for students to handle; if it were easy, such a 
curriculum as this one would not be necessary. The teacher is told not to 
expect everything to go smoothly '"throughout the course. Encouragement and 
support for the progress that students make is important to keep them working 
at these skills. 

When class discussion is called for, there are two options. The teacher 
can (1) lead the discussion with the entire class participating as a whole and 
drjaw upon the experiences of each group. Or, the teacher can (2) divide the 
discussion time so that first each small group discusses the issue and then 
each group reports to the total class. In the latter case, the teacher should 
give the small groups the questions v' ich are given in the teacher materials 
as guidelines for discussions. 

■ When timing is given throughout the curriculum, it is often estimated 
j rather than precise. In those cases, a group of students may require more or 
" f ^ess time to complete that activity. However, there are time limits given 
/ for some activities; the teacher is asked to note such time T imits and adhere 
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to them. Some activities are not to be completed by the groups and the limits 
are important restrictions. 

The teacher may wish to have the students stay in the same small group^^ 
throughout a semester or even the school year. This has one important instructional 
advantage. Students are presented with the challenge of working with whatever 
shortcomings and assets the group has. Many times in '^eal-life situations . a 
person cannot choose to alter the membership of a group regardless of whether 
the group really "works" or not. However, the teacher may find that requiring 
students to stay in the same small groups over a long period of time is so deadly 
that it detracts from the success of the total program. In this case, the 
teacher is encouraged to change the group and to discuss the changes with the 
group or with the class as a whole. 

Resources 

The teacher needs a classroom with flexible seating so that the class can 
function both as a single large group and in small groups of 4 to 6 students . 
each. Since much time will be spent in the small groups, the teacher should 
determine some way to get froni the large group to the small groups and back 

again efficiently. 

Also, if the classroom must be used by other classes . as is often the 
case, the teacher is advised to establish early in the course a smooth and 
definite routine for returning the desks to the format used by the following 
class. 

While these classroom logistics may seem to be unimportant, they. can be 
used as a "group task" on a simple physical level and can often serve to 
illustrate problems experienced by task-oriented groups. Does someone always 
arrange his or her desk so that it is not really a part of the group? Does 



someone always "forget" to return the desk to the end-of-class arrangement? 
Does the teacher get complaints from other teachers about the way the room 
is left? The teacher is told not to dwell on logistical problems, but 
to mention specific instances where improvements might contribute to group 
performance. 

The teacher needs access to d duplicating process for reproducing the 

student worksheets from the master sheets in the manual. Three holes should 
be punched in the worksheets so that they can be kept in student notebooks. 

In one activity in Module I, the teacher must make two transparencies from 
a master given in the teacher materials.' The teacher needs the equipment to do 
this, plus an overhead projector to show the transparencies. 

In some cases, audio- and video-taping are recommended. While'these 
processes are not absolutely required by the curriculum, students seem to 
benefit from them, especially in the areas of self- and group-evaluation. 
The teacher would need video equipment capable of recording and play-back, and 
the time and space to record each small group individually. For audio-recording, 
: the teacher might be able to record several groups in the , same room at the same 
time, and would thus need several recorders and tapes. While this might seem 
to be expensive, all tapes can be erased and returned to the school media center 
at the end of the course. 

Students need loose-leaf notebooks in which to keep the worksheets and 
notes required by the curriculum. 
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CHAPTER SIX: A DESCRIPTION OF THE INFORMATION COLLECTION MEANS 



The following is a description of the general evaluation process and the 
specific evaluation instruments developed for testing the research curriculum. 
Included -is a description of: the purpose of the evaluation process; the 
rationale for the levels chosen as the foci of the evaluation; thei iriforma'tlofi 
to be collected, the persons involved as sources of information as well as 
those involved in data collection and analysis/interpretation; the data 
collection procedures and instruments; and lastly, the relevance of the 
expected success of the test phase to the overall progress of the project. 

In the test phase, public high school students, within a variety of ; 
educational contexts, including vocational and technical education, were given 
Uaining in cooperative group interaction skills using the. competence-based 
instructional materials. The specific effects tested in task-oriented groups 
were: adjustment to the work setting; job satisfaction in the work 
setting; and effective group task performance and group maintenance in.the 
work setting. (These three effects are defined operationally in Appendix B.) 
The basic evaluation question was whether or not giving high school students 
training in cooperative group interaction skills positively affects their 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills in the three ider:tified areas. 

This evaluation had two major purposes: (1) to determine the extent 
to which the project goals were achieved (sumnative evaluation), and (2) 
to determine how the project's products and activities could be made more 
acceptable and effective (formative evaluation). 



The Interrelationship, of both forms of evaluation are demonstrated in 
the five evaluation levels namely: (1) the **employment"-communi ty level; 
(2) the institutional level; (3) the instructional level ; (4) the learning 
experience level; and (5) the "effects of le,amed skills'' or task-oriented 
group setting level. The information collected on each of these levels answered 
formative as well as sunmative evaluative questions. 

'Each level has a separate set of priorities in regards to the evaluative 
questions asked. On the employment-community level, we were most concerned 
with information about user satisfaction and effectiveness; parents and 
employers were asked for their reaction to the curriculum and their judgment 
as to its success. 

On the institutional level, the priorities included: user satisfaction 
(level of acceptance), feasibility (the ease with which the curriculum can. 
be installed in the school), effectiveness (observation of effects by 
administration and staff ), and usefulness (the relevance of the curriculum 
to the school program). 

These same four priorities were held for the i ns tructi onal level , but 
their order of relative importance was reversed. Here the paramount concern 
was to evaluate, from^'^the teacher's perspective, the relevance; of the 
curriculum. Next in importance was assessing the effectiveness of tho 
instruction. Feasibility and user satisfaction were judged to be of less 
importance at this level. 

The learning experience level evaluation addressed the questions of 
effectiveness of learning, usefulness of learning, and user satisfaction with . 
learning all from the student's perspective. Information about the students' • 
growth in knowledge, attitudes, and skills within the classroom setting 
occupied the interest of the project staff on this level of evaluation. 

m -/c^l 
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The last level, the task-oriented (or. work) group level, occupied the 
greatest attention and time of the staff's evaluation effort- It was in 
collecting, analyzing, and interpreting information about the effects of 
the learned skills in real life or in simulated work settings that the 
evaluation process addressed the question of whether the project goals were 
attained. It was on this level that the most concrete evidence was sought; 
evidence that training in cooperative group interaction skills could facilitate 
student growth in the areas of adjustment to task-oriented settings; 
effectiveness in group performance and group maintenance; and satisfaction 
.and self-development in group functioning, decision making, problem-solving, 
interpersonal communication^ and conflict resolution; ^ 

The persons involved in data collection and analysis/interpretation or 
as sources of information were the participating students, the teachers of 
the research curriculum, faculty and administrative staff of the school 
sites, parents, employers, work-student supervisors, and project staff. 

Data collection took place before, during, and after the course of the 
research curriculum. Instruments administered at the beginning of the students' 
participation in the curriculum included a Student Questionnaire and a 
Criterion Task form. The Student Questionnaire measured students' knowledge, 
attitudes, and experience vis-a-vis cooperative group interaction skills. 
The Criterion Task form was a group task which required verbal interaction. 
The individual students and the group they participated in were evaluated for 
behaviors (verbal acts) directly related to the skills taught by the curriculum. 
The measurement and analysis of interaction rates and quality of interaction 
. provided a measure of the students' expertise in cooperative group interaction 
skills in a simulated task-oriented group settings. The Criterion Task. was 
videotaped. While it was hoped that this videotape process could be repeated 
after the pilot test, and the comparison could provide a pre-course versus. 



post-course measure of growth, the videotaping process itself proved unreliable, 
mostly for physical reasons (i.e>, the school's machine did not provide tapes 
which could be played back on Far West Laboratory's machine; i1: was difficult 
to reserve space for the students to do the small group tapings, etc). 

For the purpose of description of the pilot test participants, basic back- 
ground and demographic information was obtained from students and the 
participating teachers before the beginning of the course by means of two 
Information Sheets (Student and Teacher). 

Various procedures and instruments were utilized throughout the duration 

of the research curriculum for both formative and ^gummative evaluative purposes, 

'"""■""'•4 

Each teacher kept a Daily Log , a diary which was kept up to date according 
to prescribed guidelines. Informal discussions, using written sets of questions 
so as to deal with the prescribed levels of evaluation, were conducted 
periodically with teachers and administrators . 

Built into the research curriculum itself are numerous procedures and 
measures that provided information to students, teachers, and staff about 
growth in the knowledge, attitude, and skills areas. Students were required, 
in each unit of the course, to fill out a pre-module questionnaire and to take 
an Instructional Test ("What Did You Learn?'*). They were also asked to complete, 
for each module, a Student Self-Evaluation Form ("How Did You Do?") and a 
Group Evaluation Form ("How Did the Group Do?"), Thus, students had the 
opportunity to evaluate their own and their peers* learning and behavioral 
growth as well as to evaluate the effectiveness and usefulness of the curriculum, 
module by module. - 
' The role of the teacher in the evaluation proces:; was furthered by 
his or her filling out a Group Observation Form when appropriate during the 
. course of each module. (Recommended times were once after the Problem Exposure 
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Phase and once after the Application Phase). These forms referred to individual 
and group behavior that was observable during the group activities. The 
teacher also filled out an Evaluatipn of the Module Sheet for each module. 
This form listed questions regarding specific parts of the particular module 
(learning outcomes. Problem Exposure Phase, Instructional Phase, and Application 
Phase) and was completed as the teacher proceeded through the module. 

The proliferation of evaluation forms, questionnaires, and instruments 
appeared to be a burden, but they served as both feedback and reinforcement 
to student and teacher alike, as well as serving as multiple measures of 
growth. As a result of the initial pilot-testing phase of the project, these 
various forms were modified so as to be most useful and workable for all involved. 

After the completion of the course, the following instruments were 
administered to the appropriate audiences with the purpose of collecting data 
that related directly or indirectly to the summative and formative evaluative 
processes: an Admini stration In terview Form, a Parent In terview Form, and a 
Task Environment Person Interview Form. 

A final element in the information collection means was the interaction 
between the teachers who taught the curriculum and the project personnel. 
On-site visits were made as often as possible depending on the time and travel 
involved. The most frequent and regular interaction occured where the project 
coordinator was an on-site administrator (principal of the high school) and 
the two CGIS teachers met with him formally every week and discussed the 
implementation process with him informally as often as needed. 
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PART THREE: FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Chapter Seven: Characterization of and 
Reporting on the Pi Tot Program 

Chapter Eight: An Analysis and Interpretation 

Chapter Nine: Some Implications of the CGIS 
Curriculum 

Chapter Ten: Recoirnnendations 
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CHAPTER SEVEN: C HARACT ERIZATION OF AND REPORTING ON 
THE PILOT PROGRAM 

In designing the pilot program we wanted to explore the use of the curriculum 
in three major settings: urban, suburban, and rural. Furthermore, even 
though the major emphasis was within the context of vocational education » 
we hoped to explore the^notion of fusing the curriculum with other subject 
matters. We believe that '"fusion" is a viable approach to vocational education. 

The pilot program was carried out in two phases. During PHASE ONE in the 
spring semester, 1975, prototype modules were tested in three settings, C) 
Berkeley Uih'fied School District, Berkeley, California, (two 
office e)iperience class at Berkeley High School , and an office skills program 
at the tVocational Education Center); (2) Far West School .Oakland, California, 
(a career education high school operated by Far West Laboratory for the Oakland 
Public Schools under NIE's Experience-Based Career Education Program); and 
(3) Mesa Verde High . School, Citrus Heights, California, (business management 
class). 

PHASE TWO involved extended pilot testing throughout the school year of 
1975-76, During the fall semester, the materials were tested with a second 
business management class at Mesa Verde High School in Citrus Heights, Cali-- 
fornia. During' the spring semester, the materials were tested in the following 

settings: (1) Mt. Diablo High School, Concord, California, (a leadership 
class for student body officers); (2) Prospect High School, Campbell, 
California, (a sales class) and (3) Neah-Kah-Nie High School in Rockaway, Oregon 
(an alternative education class for educationally disadvantaged stuaerr£F'an3'~a""~ 
U.S. History class). Testing at Neah-Kah-Nie High School explored the 



widening of the scope of the application of the program. 

Participating teachers agreed to the following stipulations: *1 . To use in 
the classroom a minimum of five and, if possible, eight of the CGIS modules; **2. 
To provide descriptions of situations relevant to their students' activities to 
enable Far West Laboratory staff members to adapt situations in the materials; , 

3. To provide for duplication of materials actually used in the classroom; 4. 

To keep a Daily Log of the class progress in the CGIS curriculum; 5. To 
participate in conferences with Far West Laboratory staff regarding the curriculum; 
6. To administer evaluations specified by Far West Laboratory; 7. To facilitate 
the interaction with administrators, parents, and task-environment persons; and, 
8. To provide detailed evaluation of the curriculum, including specific suggestions 
for revision, as well as comments on positive aspects of the materials. 

Far West Laboratory agreed to the following stipulations: **1 . To provide 
the CGIS basic curriculum, revised to include situations relevant to the specific 
sites. 2. Provide evaluation descriptions and instruments where appropriate; 
3. To conduct on-site visitation as agreed upon by the teacher and the Far West 
Laboratory staff; 4. Jo be'available for conferences with the teacher regarding 
implementation of the curriculum; 5. To provide the teacher with conclusions 
reached by Far West Laboratory regarding the CGIS curriculum; and 6. Furnish 
the teacher with a copy of the revised curriculum. 



*For the pilot test, program it soon became obvious that , the time required for 
--each^modu-Te~w6uTd-^lakeH^r-imposs^b■T — 
during one semester. (Three sites completed five modules, the rest completed 
four). All teachers agreed that the total CGIS program of eight modules would 
require a full year of study. 

**Neah-Kah-Nie teachers revised the materials themselves, under the direction 
of the on-site coordinator, Don Langan. 
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The following discussion of the pilot test program presents an overview 
of each phase and relevant information concerning each test site, including: 

1. a description of the school indicating special characteristics of 
its program or student population; 

2. an introduction to the teacher; 

3. a description of the class indicating special characteristics of 
the class purpose, structure, content, or instructional process; 

4. information on the students in the class; 

5. the CGIS modules completed by the class; and, 

6. site-relevant information on the conduct of the pilot test program. 
The final section of the chapter describes in detail the conduct of the 

pilot program at Neah-Kah-Nie High School in Oregon where the on-site 
coordinator interacted on. a daily basis with the cooperating teachers to 
adapt the curriculum materials to their particular class contexts. 
PHASE ONE 

The emphasis in phase one was on the Mesa Verde program. Mesa Verde is an 
innovative year-round high school located in Citrus Heights, a suburb of Sacramento, 
California. Emphasis at the school is on providing career guidance for each 
student. The school's educational program is organized into content areas 
called "clusters," which focus on general career areas. All students specify 
a career interest and are then enrolled in the relevant career cluster. The 
business management class is part of the Vocational -Technical Cluster. The 
fifteen students enrolled in this class were sophomores. 

The-bus4nes-s-management--'eourse-eontent-was-'primar-i4y-'the--proto^^^^ 

modules of the CGIS curriculum. They completed the following four modules: 
Group Communication, Conflict Resolution, Planning, Evaluation. 

The Group Communication module was pre-pilot tested with a CETA class 
of fifteen students in Berkeley, Cal l;fornia. Selected activities from three 



modules— Conmuni cation, Resouriss of the Group, and Conflict Resolution— were 
also pre-pilot tested with , one group of four students at Far West Laboratory's 
experience based career education school in Oakland, California. 

■"" The object of the first phase of the pilot program was to obtain student 
and teacher reactions to specific activities and to the modules as units 
The information collected was used for extensive revision and further^development^^^^ 
of the student and teacher materials. 

Module titles used to indicate prototype and pilot test versions for the 
modules will vary slightly from those found in the Research Curriculum, 
INTERACTION. Title changes are minor, however; (e.g., the research curriculum uses 
"Communicating" instead of "Group Communication") and modules can be identified, 
by key words or ideas, such as "communicate". 
PHASE TWO 

All potential sites for the extensive pilot test were contacted either during 
the summer of 1975 (Mesy. Verde for the fall semester) or during the fall 
semester of 1975. Teachers and administrators who were interested in participating 
in the pilot test met with project staff to discuss implementation. In each 
case, project staff discussed the student materials with the understanding 
that individual student worksheets could include site-specific material where 
relevant and where considered necessary by the site personnel. Prospect High 
School's teacher did not consider such revision necessary and used the materials 

written for Mesa Verde. Mt. Diablo selected some worksheets for revision to 

deal with specific problems which would be encountered by the Leadership Class. 

No3h-Kah-Ni^ tp^rhpr.; Plpcted to adapt the materials t hemselves. T he grigina.l ■ 

materials were set up to be specific to Mesa Verde. 

This second phase of the pilot program began in the fall of 1975, at 
which time the full set of eight modules (site-specific to Mesa Verde) had 
been developed. This phase was completed in June, 1976. 




Mesa Verde High School, Citrus Heights, California, Business Management Class 
At Mesa Verde, a new group of students enrolled in the business management 
class were involved in this test. The class was taught by Lynda Veatch who 
was the Cluster Leader of the Vocational-Technical Cluster. As Cluster 
Leader of the Vocational-Technical Cluster, Ms. Veatch served as administrator 
and counselor for the cluster, as well as a teacher of classes within the 
^ cluster program. 

Students enrolled in the class were randomly selected and did not know 
that the class would be testing the CGIS curriculum. There was ho specified 
course of study for the course; instead, it functioned as an opportunity for 
students to explore the business management career area. 

Sessions at Mesa Verde are nine weeks long, with three-week intervals 
between sessions. The business management class met five days a week in a 
double class period of approximately an hour and fifty minutes. The class was 
conducted for an entire year, although all students were not enrolled in it 
for that total time. 

The CGIS curriculum was taught during the first semester only (September, 
1975-January, 1976). .^The initial plan was for the class to test the full 

eight modules in the approximately 70 days available to them in the 85-to-90- 

■■ ■ / • ■ ■ , . ' ■ ■ ' , ■ 

day semester. However, ft|Was found that the student materials required much 

. more time than had been anticipated. Rather than skim through all eight modules, 

it was decided to complete five modules thoroughly. The first five modules 

.„ (as follows) were completed: I. - Group Communication; II - Resources of .the:..„ _ 

Group; III - Conflict Resolution; IV - Planning; and V - Evaluation. 

During that first semester, the class also organized a student loan company 

using as their initial capital money authorized for that-purpose by the school. 

In order to set up the loan company and to conduct business throughout the year, 
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students were required to handle aVl^ of the necessary tasks. This included 
designing forms (such as notices to students regarding their qualifications for 
loans, reminders of overdue payments, etc. )> composing letters and publicity 
notices, evaluating qualifications of loan applicants, managing accounts, and 

developing company procedures. 

Members of the class were also organized into management teams to assess ^ 
other student groups within the total school setting. (As part of the career 
emphasis of Mesa Verde, numerous enterprises are completely operated by the 
students themselves. These enterprises include many operations, such as the 
food service, which are traditionally handled by adults.) The Management class:. ..^.^ 
teams conducted evaluations of the food service and other student enterprises, 
such as the school store. 

Neah"Kah-Nie High School, Rockaway, Oregon, U.S. History and Alternative Education 
Neah-Kah-Nie High School serves the coastal communital of Rockaway (810 
residents) and surrounding area. Of the 313 students in the school, the 
majority are children of loggers or fishermen. Principal Don Langan, who 
also served as the on-site coordinator for the CGIS pilot program, estimated 
that some 30 percent of the student population is on welfare, and that 49 
percent would qualify, under federal regulations, as educationally disadvantaged 
students. 

The school is traditionally organized, both physically and in terms of 
curriculum. However, some innovation has been introduced into the curriculum, 
primari ly due to the efforts of Principal Langan. ^ One exampl e o^^^ innoy?* 1.9.0 
is the testing of this CGIS curriculum. Another is the creation of the Alternative 
Education class described below, which also served as one CGIS pilot test class. 

It was originally intended that the CGIS curriculum be tested in a third 
class at Neah-Kah-Nie, a woodshop class. However, this plan was abandoned 
for several reasons: 70 < 
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1. Several students involved in the CGIS curriculum in U.S. History 
fr were ail'Sjo' in this woodshop class and their experiences were duplicated. 
.^2C'^ The Wdrk ^^d^ of the course itself were such that there was no 

- - time for an additional curriculum, especially in view*of the fact 
that CGIS seemed to require a great deal of time, . 

3. The students in the class were homogeneous in terms of both abilities 
and interests, and already worked together as a group quite effectively. 

Alternative Education Class . The design for this class wa,;> developed in " ■ 
the' fall of 1975 in response to the need for assistance to ninth grade students 
whO' were failing three or more courses (out of a possible seven) during the ' 
first semester. The class, which began in January of 1976, was composed of 
fourteen freshmen students, both boys and ginls. It was a self'-contained class 
in which all basic ninth-grade courses of study, except physical education, 
were taught by one instructor. These courses were: English, geography, 
world history, health education, science, and mathematics. • Students left the 
classroom for physical education. The class was intended to provide a more 
individualized program to meet students' needs. 

Although the students were identified as "educationally disadvantaged," 
none could be classified as "special education" students, educable mentally 
retarded, etc. These students were from the lower 50% of the community's 
socio-economic groups. 

Students were in the class on a prescriptive/recommendation basis. They 
were selected in December»1975 on the basis of their semester performances in 
the regular 9th grade curriculum. Those who demonstrated severe performance 
difficulties were scheduled into the Alterna^,ive Curriculum in January, 1976. 
Parents were informed of the plan, and none objected to having their child 
involved in this program. Of the fourteen students, all but two managed to 
complete necessary course requirements to enter the sophomore class in 
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September, 1976. 

This was the first year of teaching for the instructor, Mr. Stan Arthur. 
He v;as 23 years old v/ith a degree in Environmental Science. As a former 
graduate of the high school, he knew many of the students and their families. 
Based upon three formal observations, the instructor met the prescribed 
teaching competencies of the district. 

The classroom was a traditional 900-square-foot facility, with no unique 
characteristics. 

Twelve students responded to a survey of student information. Of the 
twelve, four were female, and eight male. All were Caucasion. Two were 
fourteen years old, eight were fifteen years old and two were sixteen years 
old. Ten were born in Oregon, one in Arizona, and one in Washington. Three 
described previous residences as cities, eight as towns, and one gave no answer. 
Four students said they had no work experience; others listed house, farm, 
and garden work. None had taken courses iri group work training. Four had 
been involved in experimental programs within the school (one in "mini-classes" 
and three in SUTOE - Sel f -Understanding Through Occupatio_^nal Exploration). 
When asked to list best friends in the class, three students said they had 
none, but nine listed three or more. When asked whom they would like to get 
to know better, four said none and only three listed four or more. ...Ther 
were two who did not respond, but almost- everybody felt that they knew the 
other students in the class. Only one person had career plans which included 

— college. - --^ - - ~ • 

The class completed the following CGIS modules: I - Group Communication-, 
II - Resources of the Group; III - Conflict Resolution; IV - Planning; and 
VIII - Cooperative Effort. The CGIS curriculum was implemented during 
the spring semester (March - June, 1976). 
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U.S. History . This class of twenty-six students contained juniors 
and seniors and included both boys and girls. The class was text-oriented 
and followed the prescriptions of chapter-by-chapter presentation by the " 
instructor, Mr. Bill Smethurst. The lecture method was extensively employed. 
Students meet the prescribed minimum requirements as these are dictated by 
the district Planned Course Statement for the class. The prerequisite for 
the class, which is required for graduation, is only that a student be 
at least a junior. " ' 

There are four sections of U.S. History in the school, only one of which 
was involved with the CGIS program. Students in the class are heterogeneous 
in both ability and interest due to the requirement nature of the class and 
the absence of "ability grouping" for the several sections. 

This was the instructor's first year of class experience. He was 23 
years old, with a background in sociology and general social studies. He 
had demonstrated satisfactory 'teaching skills as prescribed by the district. 
He was active in the athletic program of the school as assistant football 
and head wrestling coach. - , 

The classroom is a typical 900 square feet room, with 30 desks, wall 
maps, etc. This particular class met five days a week for forty-minute class 
periods immediately preceding lunch. 

Of the fifteen students who completed the Student Information Sheet, 
six were female and nine were male. All listed themselves as "white." 
Seven were sixteen years old, -six were seventeen, and two were eighteen, 
Although sophomores are theoretically not allowed in the course, one student 
indicated being in the tenth grade; eleven were in the eleventh grade and 
three were in the twelfth grade. Thirteen were born on the west coast (Alaska, 
Vancouver, Oregon, Washington); one was from New York state and one from South 



Dakota. Before living in the Rockaway area» seven had lived in urban areas. 
•:;fiye in suburban and three gave no answer. All but one of the students had^ 
• sjome previous work experience, the majority in food service and gas stations. 
■None had taken any courses in group work; only one reported participating, in 
any experimental program at school before. Each student felt that he/she had 
at least one best friend in the class. The majority felt they knew everyone ■ 
in the class well , but one student knew "none. " Career plans included 
college (eight students), race car driving (one), and travel (one); the rest 
were undecided. 

,: This U.S. History class pilot tested the following CGIS modules: 

I - Group Conwiunication- II - Resources 0^^^ Group; III - Conflict Resolution; 

^ Vr- Leadership and Power; and VII - Dec Making. The CGIS curriculum 
was implemented during the spring semester (March - June) 1976. 

Mt. Diablo High School . Concord. California. Lftadership C lass, 
this high school is located in a ^J^rge suburban f'^o"' 
. San Francisco. Mt. Diablo is the oldest high; scJ^^^ 
ofiginaily ser^ 

Currently, it serves the oHginal tp^^^^ ^^^^^ 
which have 1 ong been establi shed there • HoweveM- if al so includes students; 
from the new and rapidly growing suburban population^^ 
. generally include the most afffuent memb^^^^^^ 

The Leadership Class is comprised of elected student body officers and is 

designed to' provide Bme f 6f ther to 

offices. The sixteen members of the class are responsible for planning and 
carrying out student body activities, programs, and projects. Consequently, 
the "content" of the class was practical in orientation and frequently 
required the students to be out of the classroom. The group met regularly 



(luring the class period with the school principal an6 administrators to 
-discuss school problems and plans. 

The teacher of the class, Ms. Kathryn Setencich, was a member of the 
English department staff and was working for her administrator's credentials 
She had taught the Leadership Class the previous year and had expressed interest 
in using the CGIS curriculum as a way of assisting the students in improving 
group communication, planning procedures, and coordination. 

Ms. Setencich described the students as follows: 
'.. "These students this year, with only one or two exceptions, are the V 
leaders~in their classes both socially and intellectually. While they come^:^^^^ 
7 from middle and lower-middle class homes, many will attend four year coll 

one will attend Stanford, five or six will attend :state universities, and several 
others will attend junior colleges. Twelverof the sixteen are seniors. 
Several students, while their grades are not outstanding, are still social 
leaders of various groups within the school;. Basically they are. as academically 
oriented as any group we've had in many years. I would describe them as 
very i nd i vi dual i s t i c . " ...... .... . . 

All sixteen students responded to the Student Information Sheet. Seven 
were male and nine female. Eleven were Caucasian, two were Chinese, (three, 
did not answer the question). The age range included two who were fifteen years 
old, on.e_who was sixteen, eight who were seventeen, and five who were eighteen. 
Twelve of the students were twelfth graders, one was in eleventh grade, and 

- ^ - - three were in tenth- grade. Most of the - students (ten) were -born .in the. Bay ^ — 

Area. Ti'o were from Sari Diego, California, one from Wisconsin, one from 
Minnesota., and one from Hong K^jng and one from Taipei. Five copsidered 
- previous homes to have been urban, nine suburban, and two rural. Every 
student had some work experience, most in the fields of food service and 
recreation. Fourteen of the students had not participated in any experimental » 
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school programs in the last two years but one reported involvement with 
"Project Community," (an experiment in group work), and another with Career 
Exploration (through a public speaking class).. Two students had taken ' 
courses, >in group work; fifteen listed college {or a career^, such as doctor, 
which requires college) as their career plan. One wanted to become a Marine. 
Every student felt he/she knew at least one other person in the group; two . 
said they "knew everybody." 

The Leadership Class field tested the following CGIS modules: I - 

Oroup Communication; III - Conflict Resolution; .Jv - Planning; and VIH - 

/ ' . •'■I.,' 

I - - 

Cooperative Effort. 

Prospect High School, Campbell, California. Sales Clas s. 

The Sales Class at Prospect High School was taught by an experienced teacher, 
Ms. Barbara Gerould, who was also responsible for the School Bank. Students 
enrolled in t|e . class were interested in obtaining sales instruction and 
experience, and indicated an interest in learning the practical skills which 
the course had to offer. Many of the students participate in work experience 
programs in the school cafeteria. 

r Ms. Gerould' s approach to the course content and to the studenti is 
flexible and.open.and she was enthusiastic about testing the CGI Sc 

The class met five days a week for 48-minute periods, durinn o-*« lunch 
hour so that students could be involved in~'their cafeteria work. Students ' . 
in the class were described as being af various abilityjevels. 

'Nineteen students completiSlheltudent lnf^rn^cn^^^ 
number, seventeen were female and two male. Ten students, were sixteen years 
of age, seven were seventeen, and two were eighteen. Fourteen of the students 
were in eleventh grade and five were in the twelfth grade. Eight were born 
in San Jose; three in other areas of California; and eight in other states. 

TG 
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Fifteen students indicated that they had lived in suburban areas before 
attending Prospect, four in urban areas, and none in rural areas. All but 
one had work experience with the highest number having worked as a salesperson 
or a cashier. None had participated in any experimental school programs in 
the last two years. Five commented that they had taken courses in group work 
before, and mentioned group counseling, psychology, and a *'youth and society" 
program which was not further described. Their career plans include 
college for two of them, becoming a stewardess for two, "donVt know'.' for 
three, and various- other fields for other individuals- Every student knew at 
least one other person in the group, with fourteen knowing all the persons ; 
in the group* 

A Special Overview of the Neah K ah-Nie Program , 
At Neah-Kah-Nie High School, the presence of an on-site project rcbordinator who 
was also principal of the school and experienced in educational research allowed 
for 1) a high degree of interaction between the project staff and the cooperating 
teachers and students, and 2) a thorough and complete reporting of the project 
ihfoiTnation . Because of thi s , and because the Neah-Kah-Nie program pi aced -^- 
special emphasis on CGIS as a methodology rather than only as a separate 
curriculum domain, it is discussed here in detail - including project purposes, 
procedures, assumptions, populations, and implementation. 
Purposes 

CGIS was designed as a curriculum to provide learners with essential interactant 

skills, prima ri of coinmurifcatibri stra^^^^ 

inquiry, and evaluative procedures as these are operational.ized within the group. 
As such, CGIS was to serve as a substantive domain as well as a methodology for 
instruction and learning, e.g., to teach discussion the child will discuss, to 
teach swinging the child will swim. In a very real sense, CGIS as designed is 
a case of process/product identity. 
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CGIS was idesigned to serve as a process in the Neah-Kah-Nie contexts 
of U.S. History and Alternative Education classes. It was interpreted, 
to prescr-'be a learning mode for students. 

The purpose of the pilot test was to test in a preliminary fashion the 

following substantiA/e hypotheses: 

h; Students 'will process (receive, analyze, evaluate, output) greater 
^ amounts df context relevant information (err) through CGIS than _ 
would be |the case with the uni-directional one-to-many rnformation 
flow characteristic of the lecture-listen method for teaching , 
and learning. 

Ho Students will process cri of higher abstractions than would 
^ be the case with traditional information flow methods. 

H^ Students will generate more ancillary and support information 
^ related to current information pools through CGIS than would- 
be the case with traditional information flow methods, - 

H, Students will develop evaluative strategies which will aid 
^ them in processing post-task information. 

H. Students will de\':,'(op individual and group perceptions more 
^ congruent with operattonal task group expectations than would 
be the case with traditional information flow methods. 

The 8 modules in CGIS were employed as a teacher/learner methodology in 
" the following subject matter domains: . , . 

Health Education: grade 9 (Alternative Education class) 
. Geoqraphy: grade 9 (.'tlternative Education class) 
. United States History: grade 11 (U.S. History class) 

The five hypotheses above (H^-Hg) were evaluated in these domains 
Procedures 

; The instructors at Neah-Kah-Nie High School were contacted in December, 

" T975 to determi^n to involve their classes in a-G - 

field study. The study would run from March-June of 1976. The instructors 

volunteered their services to the project. 

Materials were secured from Far West Laboratory. Materials were given 

to the instructors in the form of individual sets of CGIS Modules in a singl 
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large three-ring binder. The instructors were asked to review the modules prior 
to meeting with the project coordinator. 

The on-site coordinator met with the instructors formally the first week 
■ ^' in February, 1976. Three meetings were set up through February to discuss the 
modules, the instructors' roles, the evaluation routines, and student expectations. 
Approximately seven hours were spent on this orientation. 

The instructors' responsibilities were as follows: ^ , 

.. Develop context relevant task (crt) for the modules to replace 

tasks designed for the Mesa Verde yp'^^tional Education^^^^^^ 

' Develop crts's for modules that contained only CGISsubsta^ 
material. ■, • / ;\. ^^;':.v■■V ^z- 

Maintain a daily Tog of class activities. , 

Produce a project supriary statement following the final m^ 

Meet weekly with the project coordinatpr following last class of 
the day , to, discuss progress and problems. 

student'*^responsibilities. were prescribed by CGIS materials. No formal 
description of the C6 IS project was given students at this time. They were 
.3nformated that Neah-Kah-Nie had off ^^^^^ to test a particular product designed 
to improve learning in the classroom, and that they were part of an experimental 
project. 

The on-site coordinator's responsibilities were to maintain liaison with 
Far West Laboratory regarding the project, to insure materials for the instructors, 
and to aid in evaluating project results, module by module, and as a total 
package. 

The first module was begun March 15, 1976. The classes began at the 
same time. In order to manage the project it was determined that, 's closely 
as possible, the classes involved would maintain the same time frame for 
each module. A time frame for each module was established at the weekly 
meetings between the project coordinator and the instructors 
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It was determined that the end date would be May 27, 1976. 
Project Populations 

This project was designed to pilot test several hypotheses related to 
instructional strategies and learner outcomes. The class settings selected 
to serve as test situations represented diverse subject matter and student 
populations. " ' . 

Employing a single instructional strategy for diverse groups, both in 
subject matter domains, as well as in student makeup, would hopefully better 
meet their needs, and give the strategy an opportunity to demonstrate 
strengths and weaknesses based upon the outputs of the test groups. 
Pro j act Asumptions . 
The following assumptions were taken as given conditions; 

1. L.=:>arning is essentially that activity wherein information 
cjtained from the environment is received, processed,' and 
emitted in a transformed state. 

2. Information, the substance of learning, is extremely variable 
both in origin and in abstraction. 

3. Processing and thus transforming information received are the 
critical components of any learning system. ; 

4. Reception and emission of information is most easily obtained, 
and forms the bulk of many learners' school experience, with 
relatively little emphasis upon processing and transforming. 

5. The ability of the learner to establish functional interfaces 
between himself and his environment is, directly contingent upon 
information available to him from the environment. 

6. A learner's adaptability to several environments is directly 

... contingent -upon, hi s,-abi.lity.-to.T-eceij(e.,,._pr,o^^^^^^ ... 

information available to him from these several environments. 

7. The most critical informational system external to the learner 
is other people, other learners. 

The cliche that students learn better from students than from teachers 

that "kids learn more from other kids than from their parents," becomes a 

working construct in this project. It is assumed th^.t students can help 



themselves_and others learn history, health, and geography. The CGIS modules 
with their emphasis upon group interaction and group cormiunication have 
apparent relevance toward testing 'several of the assumptions. 
Project Implementation 

The cooperating instructors were given brief inservice explanations of 
CGIS and their roles in implementing this strategy within their classrooms. 
They were asked to determine the following conditions: 

1. Was there an observable increase in the ability 0^^ 

. : to process course information relevant to the particular class? 

2. Was there an observable change in jstudent attitudes Jtoward^ 

(a) the course infomation and; tasiki; '^ 
. (b) themselves as a member of tHetc^ 

(c) others :as;m^ t 

(d) the -instructor; and, y---;^^-:/-'':CX 

(e) their individual successes and failures in the class? 

Instructor observation sheets were used to determine #2. Student performances' 
on tests and other required course tasks were used to determine #1 . 

The U.S. History class, being one of four sections, allowed far direct 
comparison of student achievement in the CGIS class to other classes. History 
topics were selected. The CGIS class worked with these topics employing the 
strategies of the various modules. The regular classes worked on the topics in 
a lecture/listen setting. A comparison of the two groups, thus, would allow 
some inference to be made regarding the success of CGIS in raising student., 
achievement in traditional subject matter areas. 

The Alternative Education class worked with all subject matter areas common 
to^the n i n t h " g rade . A' cbmpa ris^^^^^ was mad e between the AT terha t iy e^ Ed uc^^^ 6n^ ' 
class achievement in ninth grade English and the achievement of other ninth 
graders in the regular English program. This comparison was made over identical 
subject matter areas, specifically English grammar. 

The criterion measure was to be whether or not students in this course 




performed this task with greater efficiency and quality of product than would 
have been the case if they had not received group interaction skills training 
via CGIS. . 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: AN ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
The instruments used to collect data from the project sites have been 
described in Chapter Six. An enormous amount of df\ta was collected, much 
of which was formative in nature and guided the extensive revision of the 
student and teacher materials. 

For the purposes of the summation of pilot program findings, several 
instruments emerged as the most significant sources of information; i .e. , 
they were the most complete in terms of the number of students who responded 
to them, and the most useful in terms of the questions asked. They were: 

1. those instruments, such as the Teacher's Daily Log, which contained 
written comments on the curriculum, the daily progress, and the student 
performance; 

2. all interview information, recorded on Interview Forms or in, interviewer's 
notes, with teachers, administrators, parents, and employers or other 
supervisors of task-oriented student groups/activities; and, 

3. the Student Self-Evaluation (SSE) Form completed by the students, and - 
. the Observation of Group Checklist (OGC) completed by the i^idcher. 

These forms requirad students and teachers to observe and' 
evaluate individual and group performance during the Application 
Phase. 

Effect of Learning on Task Performance; Application Phase 
The evaluation of the effect of learning on task performance shows some 
conclusions which can be generalized to the six classes involved. For the 
purpose of this evaluation; two items presented in the Student Self-Evaluation 
(SSE) Form for each module were analyzed and summarized. These two items asked 
each student to assess his/her own andeach other's abilities to apply the - 
specific cooperative group interaction skills presented in the given module* 



The student's assessment was conducted after having participated in a group 
task (during the Application Phase of the module) wherein these specific 
skills could be demonstrated by the group members. The SSE forms were completed 
during or after the Application Phase of each module"; i.e., after the Instructional 
Phase was completed. Students were required to apply the skills they had studied 
in that phase to some task relevant; to their group. 

Appendix C contains the chartsj" which display these two items for each 
module site-by-site. Each chart displays one item from one module from one 
site. For example, the first chart displays Module I (Communication) from the 
Management Class taught by Sam Cimino at Mesa Verde High School, the first 
item from the module's SSE: .each student's evaluation of his/her ability to 
apply the cooperative group interaction skills presented in the communications 
module. The second chart displays" the; same module^ class, teacher, and school 
but deals with the second item: each student's evaluation of other group member's 
abilities to apply those same skills. The total number of responses on this 
second chart in each module varies depending on (a) the number of students 
completing the item, (b) tne number of students in the group,_'and (c) whether 
or not each student completed the evaluation for each other groqp member. 
Students were.asbd to respond to four evaluation choices: Very Good, 
' Good, Poor, and Very Poor. (In the pre-pilot with Cimino' s class at Mesa Verde, 
Adequate and Inadequate were used in place of Good and. Poor respectively. ) For 
the purpose of assessing student responses, these four choices were weighted: 
Very Good = 4; Good = 3; Poor = 2; and Very Poor = 1 . The weighted average^ ^ ' 
was then computed for each skill evaluated under the particular item. Finally, 
the Overal 1 Average was computed for "the cluster of skil Is grouped in; each 
module; i.e., a Module Average was computed. 
. The following summary of the charts includes Overall Averages for each 
-module oh the studenH' seif^evaluatiohi and on their evaluations of each other. 



SUMMARY OF STUDENT EVALUATION ITEMS 

(4 = Very Good; 3 = Good; 2 = Poor; 1 = Very Poor) 
(N = Number of respondents) 



MODULE/SITE 


EVALUATION OVEW\a^ AVEkoESrf^ 






N 


C CI c 


M 


bKUUr ' 


MESA VERDE - CIMINO (4 modules) 










I. 


Communication 


1 A 


on 




0.1 


III. 


Conflict Resolution 


1 n 


0 • O 


in 


OA 


IV. 


Planning 


1 c. 


O.I 


19 
\c 


^ A 


V. 


Evaluation 


\ 0 


0/1 

0.4 


1 J 


-"OK 
0. D 


MESA VERDE - VEATCH (5 modules) 










I. 


Conmunication 








0 . U ; 


II. 


Resources of the Group 


9 


3.1 


a 


' 3.] ■-■"•"l' 


III. 


Conflict Resolution 


, 9 


3.1 


8 


■ 3.3 !^ 


IV. 


Planning 


8- 


3.2 


8 


3.2 


V. 


Evaluation 


8 


3.1 


8 


3.0 


NEAH- 


KAH-NIE - ARTHUR (5 modules) 










I. 


Communication 


11 


2.9 


11 


2.5 


II. 


Resources of the Group 


11 


2.7 


n 


2.7 


III. 


Conflict Resolution , 

at 


12 


2.9 


12 


2.6 


IV. 


Planning 


13 


2.7 


13 




V. 


Decision Making ] 


8 


2.7 


8 


2.6: 



(continued) 
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SUMMARY OF STUDENT EVALUATION ITEMS (cont, ) 

(4 = Very Good; 3 = Good; 2 - Poor; 1 = Very Poor) 
(N = Number -^of respondants) 



MODULE/SITE 


EVALUATION OVERALL AVERAGES 




N 


SELF 


N 


GROUP 


NEAK-KAH-NIE - SMETHURST (5 modules) 










I. Communication 


19 


2.8 


,19 


2.8 


II. Resources of the Group 


20 


3.0 


20 


: 2.8 ■ 


nr. Conflict Resolution 

■ 'I 


18 


2.9 


18 


3.0 


VI. Leadership and Power 


8 


3.0 


8 


2.7 


VII. Decision Making 


15 


3.0 


15 


3.1 


PROSPECT - GEROULD (4 modules) , , 










1. Communication 


: 14 


3.1 


14 


2.9 


II. Resources of the Group 


11 


3.1 


^11 


.3.3 


IV. Planning 




2.9 


9 


2. J . 


VI. Leadership and Power 


3 


3.0 




(no scores) 


MT. DIABLO - SETENCICH (4. modules) 










I. Communication 


11 




11 


3.0 


III. Conflict Resolution 




(no scores} 




(no scores) 


IV. Planning 


11 


■■:„. 3.4 


11 


3.3 


VIII. ' Cooperative Effort - 


6 


;''3.o;., 


6 


2. 2- ■ 



It can be seen that ratings averaged across individuals show little 
variability from module to module or site to site* although the ratings from 
the two Neah-Kah-Nie classes seem to be consistently, although not greatly, 

. y-'V' ■ ■ ■■ ■ " • 

lower than those from the other two schools/' Most of the average ratings are 
approximately 3.0 indicating that (on the average) people Who completed the 
cooperative group interaction skills modules jfelt that they had a *'good" ability 
to apply the skills presented in those modu'!<f;''' This is very encouraging,, 
although we will also refer to teacher observ>( .ctTS and .anecdotes, reported in 
this chapter, for support of the assumptions that T) these. ratings by students 
have some validity as indicators of/actual ability to apply these skills; and, 
2) the competence and feelings of competencG in applying these skills were en- 
hanced by the cooperative group interaction skills curriculum. 

Although there are few differences evident in the summary table between -^^^^^^ 
.. . ■ * ■ 

self-ratings and ratings of peers averaged across individuals, the charts in . 
Appendix C showing tabulations of the actual ratings reveal some interesting 
differe/ices obscured by weighting and averaging* For several of the site?^ 
(especially Mesa Ve^rde, Cimino) the ratings of others have considerably more 
variability than do the ratings of self: while most people rate themselves as 
''good", their ratings of others in the group cover the full range from "very 
poor" to "very good", with most ratings being "very good" or "good". 

This suggests, even more strongly than do the average ratings, that most 
group members are perceived by their peers as having "good" to "very good" (the 
top of the rating scale) ability at applying the CGIS skills, though a few 
people are perceived to have acquired little or no such rSility. 

^'For those, interested in the ratings of ability to_apply the specific skills 
within each module, ratings of the tabulations of ratings in Appendix C might 
prove interesting because the distributions of ratings differ greatly for 



different skills, though the averages show little discrimination between 

those skills. This variability in distributions between skills lends evidence 
to the validity of these ratings, for it indicates that students did not rate 
randoi.ily or uniformly. 

Other indications of successful student performance in task-oriented groups 
will be presented in the following site-by-site discussion of pilot test results, 
for the most part, formative data which was useful in revising the. research 
curriculum is summarized in the Revision section of Chapter Five. Consequently, 
the three initial pilot sites (Cimino at Mesa Verde, CETA at Berkeley, and students 
at Far West School in Oakland) will rot be discussed here. However, it should 
be noted that Mr. Cimino reported that-he-used the CGIS materials in his freshman 
and sophomore English classes during the 1975-76 school year, and that he intends 
to continue using the materials during the coming school year. Other teachers' 
plans to continue using the materials will be discussed in the site-by-site 
presentation which follows. 

The discussion of the individual site findings includes: the effect of 
learning on task performance as demonstrated in the Application Phase and the 
Foil ow-Up Observation; student performance and attitudes; teacher performance 
and attitudes; and an interpretative summary of site findings. 
MESA VERDE - MANAGEMENT CLASS - VEATCH 

Effect of Learning on Task Pe r formance; Application Phase and Foil ow-Up Qbservati or 
In a follow-up interview with Lynda Veatch in June, 1976 (one semester after the 
Management Class had completed the CGIS curriculum), she ..reported that the class 
had stayed together as planned for the entire year, and jiad, continued second 
semester to run the Student Loan Company which they had organized during the 
first semester. Because of this continuity of class and task, and because CGIS 
was taught during the fall semester, this site provided the most opp^ortunity for 
i'ollow-up observation. 
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Ms. Veatch reported that the class "really used a lot of the information 
and skills which they learned in CGIS last semester,'' She discussed the 
accomplishments of the class positively, whereas at- the beginning of the year 
she had found them to be a very quiet, non-productive group which had resisted 
doinq almost anything she or anyone else suggested. At that time, they had 
seldom participated in projects and, when they did, seemed less than enthusiastic 
about either the activity or the results. 

During the first semester, as an on-going "Application Phase" of the CGIS 
curriculum, the students conducted a very successfuV group activity which called 
for interaction on their part with student programs conducted throughout the 
school. Mesa Verde's career-centered curriculum includes the pr^oW'sibn that 
maviy of the school enterprises traditionally run by adults are operated as 
student businesses. It was the job of the Management Class, organized intc 
management teams, to evaluate such student enterprises as the school food 
5ervio'> and the student store. Ms. Veatch judged the resulting team evaluations 
to be excellent and indficated a favorable reactipn to^therway in which they class 
conducted them. Such results as an improvement of the food service gave some 
indication as to the success of the evaluation actiyjty. 

By the end of the second semester, the class had made significant 
progress and seemed quite proud of their accomplishments. As organizers 
and managers of the Student Loan Company, they had: 

1. successfully organized and presented a slide-tape presentation to 
inform other teachers and students of the activities of^their class 
(especially with regard to the Loan Company); 

2. successfully administered over $8,000 in loans to students; 

'""^^'' 3. handled all of the procedures necessary to keep the Loan Company 
operating (monthly statements, letters to applicants, etc.); ; 
4r- organized several field trips; 
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5. made presentations related to the Loan Company operations to Mesa 
Verde's Board of Managers (coinposed of the students who- oversee the 
various student enterprises at the school); and, 

6. made similar presentations to adult administrators at the school.. 
MS. Veatch felt that, in all these activities, the students applied "all 

the skills we've studied in CGIS." 

In a poll of the students, they expressed an appreciation of the value of 
the CGIS skills in the job of creating and running their Loan Company. They 
made such statements as.:. "We have had.to have a lot of cooperation. Without 
it I don't think the Loan Company would have gotten where it is now"; "We have 
evaluated ourserves as we go along - keeping some things and throwing out others'.'; 
"I had to make decisions concerning the loans. My decision as credit investigator 
also affects the outcome of the final decision"; "We used a lot of planning in 
"establishing the Loan Company"; "I've learned a lot of planning and how to 
organize things"; and "I have learned a lorthis year. I didn't enjoy it all, - 
I admit, but i learned very much." The overall reaction of the students to 
their achievements in this class was very positive. 
Stu dent Performance and Attitude 

Items f rom levari ous student . and teacher materials show that students seemed to 
gain from the CGIS curriculum. Students who. in -he -first module, almost 
unanimously failed to cooperate, pay attention, or stay on the subject were, 
as they went along, increasingly willing to work in a group toward one or 
another common goal . More of the shy students began to parti cipate_ and so^^^^^^ 
the loud ones began to settle down,, "Everyone participated" and "worked. smoothly 
' and focused on the task" became much more frequ^^^^^ 
^through the modules. ^ Students seemed ioresporid^best when each was individ^ 
responsible for a particular sub-task within a group project. ; 



Continuing problems which didn't seem to be completely overcome were a 
tendency to get off the subject and a tendency for the group to divide into 
(a) people who did all the talking, (b) people who did all the work, and 
(c) people who said and did nothing. 

The program seems to have a positive effect on the behavior of 
students in groups, especially with regard to listening to and considering 
one another's ideas, participating, and working for a comtion goal . 

Some examples of improved performance or attitude as observed by the 
teacher and recorded on the Observation of Group Checklist or indicated by 
student responses, include the following conclusions (which sometimes refer 
to more than one small group); ■ . 

Resources Module, ' ^ - 

Students have learned to identify all possible resources, consider 
time a resource, and assess probability that they can complete a 
task. Group made good solution to Application Phase problem. 
Group had no dominant members in Application Phase task. Went from 
competitiveness to getting along smoothly. Went from inadequate task • 
solution in first phase to adequate solution in second. 

'individual contributions: Most stud^ts stayed about the same in "~ 
strengths and weaknesses. One passive girl learned to apply her own 
resources better. A boy who was "easily put down" in the Problem 
Exposure Phase took responsibility for a task in the Application 
Phase. A "follower" remained so but showed some action. A non- 
rparticipator ^in the'^first task took active responsibility in the 
second, including contacting teachers. A "good organizer'- became ^ 
group leader in the second phase, replacing a student who was verbal 
but disruptive (who had been leader in the first phase). 



2. 



3. 



Conflict R esoluti on Module 

1. Group has learn?^ to: analyze task, gather all infonnation, identify 
resources and obstacles, consider alternatives, listen to alternatives, 
establish criteria for selecting alternatives, choose plan related to 
criteria, agree at least partly on decision, write plan down, and 
evaluate planning process. 

2. Went from one dominant member and four silent ones to all contributing; 
from great competitiveness to minor conflict. Task accomplishment went 

from very poor to very good. 

3. All students seem to have improved immensely-from quiet and/or hostile 

at the beginning to planning well . taking responsibility, arranging 

successful field trip at end. 

Planning Module 

1. Students have gotten better at: analyzing task, gathering information 
about task, evaluating planning process. Students hav- learned to 
choose plan related to criteria. 

2. Much less tendency to have single members dominate group in second . 
phase. Everybody's ideas were considered in both phases. Group got 

along very -well in both- phases. Task ac^^^^^ adequate 

to very good. 

3. Three members understood material well. Three shy students- participated 
more in second phase; one is good evaluator. two followed-through on a!- 
task. Student with ''mduth''; was less agressive than formerly. 

Evaluation Module 

1. Students improved abiin^ to determine i^hat should have happen-sd. .have- , 
gained ability to consider 4hat did happen, consi^ 
what should have happened and what d^d happen, and consider reasons . 
: for the similarities and differences. 



2. Group worked together better and with less friction on second task. 
No dominant people in group at either time; some students who didn't 

say much in both cases. Went from inadequate to very good accomplishment 
of task. 

3. One student went from poor to good comprehension of evaluating. Several 
of the shy students became better at summarizing etc., contributed 

more the second time. 
Student attitudes toward the CGIS curriculum indicated that they felt that _ 
they were learning from the materials, but did resist doing the written work. 
They said that, for one things, they did not like to "think" as much as the 
moduieTrequl red them'To" 'do. 

Students especially seemed to enjoy and profit from the brainstorming 
activities and activities which had a game structure. There were mixed 
feelings about the simulations which required them to role-play. Some of the 
roles (especially adult roles) were difficult for the students to comprehend 
or identify with. The preferred "real-life problems" to work with, such as 
organizing the field trip they actuall" went on. a problem they faced at school . etc. 

They seemed to have difficulty unC -standing some of the activities, and 
were bothered by repetition, especially ot questions on the pilot test evaluation 
.. forms. Their responses to the curriculum were helpful in the revision of the 

student and teacher materials. - .:. '? 

' Teacher Performance and^ Attjtude 

demands for thinking and interaction placed upon the students v " , 
by the curriculum. Ms.' Veatch found it necessary to include other. material in 
the^^^^^^^^^^^^^ semester. She indicated that the content of the 

materials requires a full year for adequate presentation, partly because students 
find constant attention to the group process difficult to sustain. 



She was consistently supportive of the pilot test program. She reported 
in June of 1976 that, as a result of the use of the materials by Mr. Cimino 
and herself, other teachers have utilized strategies from the CGIS materials in 
U.S. History, English, social studies, home economics, and the management of 
the student store. Ms. Veatch plans to use CGIS strategies in the future, and 
was very enthusiastic about the value of infusing cooperative group interaction 
skills materials and approaches throughout the school program. 
Summary 

The program at Mesa Vt. can be considered to be one of the most successful 
of the pilot test program. Several factors can be viewed as contributing to 
that success: 

1. The school's inclination to support and encourage innovation and 
experimentation set up an atmosphere in which all concerned - administrators,^ 
teachers, students, and parents - seemed to be very open to new programs. 
That meant that the initial reception to the pilot test situation was 

" positive. ' " 

2. The Management Class was a response to students 'Tnd^cation of 
interest in a particular career area - the vocational-technical cluster. 
Thus, their initial response to the curriculum in the course - given 
that they could see its relevance to their career area choice - was 
positive. I 

3. Students' attitudes toward the CGIS curriculum grew more positive as 
they were able to actually apply the skills presented to the very real 
and practical problems of their Management ^Evaluati on Teams ev* to 

their Loan Company. ' ' . ' ' 

^ 4. The CGIS program; had the full and enthusiastic support Ui the teacher, : 
who also had sufficient teaching experience and expertise to effectively 
conduct group work in the classroom. 



The support, and positive response of other adults (administrators, teachers, 
and parents) to the program also contributed to its overall success. 
NEAH-KAH-NIE - ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION - ARTHUR 

Effect of Learning on Task Performance; Application Phase and Follow-Up Observation 
Based upon data recorded in the instructor's daily log, an examination of 

student response sheets, and discussions with students and instructor, it 

can be concluded that CGIS was successful with this group. The students' 

wo''i ^' ':e remained consistent throughout the project. Their response sheets 

demonstrated understanding of the module skills. Their. group work on context 

relevant tasks was generally good. . 

Data was gathered comparing the alternative education class and the regular 
ninth grade classes performance on an English grammar test. Both groups had 
access to the same information pool relevant to English grammar. The 
regular English classes experienced a uni-directional instructional pattern 
with the te.=icher serving as the primary information resource for the students, 
and the te>(.book as the primary exercise or skill application source./ The 
traditional class did not involve group cooperation in the task of learning 
English grammar; the CGIS class did. The results of the exam indicated the. 
median score of the CGIS group to be higher than the media*/ score of the 
traditional English class. 

All but three students passed the minimum requirements for ninth grade 
health, geography, mathematics, and science. Although no direct comparison was 
made between the CGIS class and other classes in these subject domains, it wou'id 
be safe to conclude, based on the students' course work history, they would probr^bly 
have failed in the regular curriculum. 
Student Performance and Attitude 

A steak- feed in the op coordinator's yard wc^s offered as a reward to 



students in the CGIS classes. All but three from the Alternative Education 
group attended. A number of reasons can be assumed: 

1. The students were ninth graders, and felt comfortable at school-related 
functions. . ' 

2. The students were not bothered by the fact that the on-site coordinator 
was also the high school principal. 

3. The students were content with their performance in CGIS. 

Based upon discussions with the instructors, three rationales were probably 
operating. 

The 14 students in this class demonstrated a willingness to involve 
themselves in CGIS. Throughout the project, the group maintained a high degree 
of involvement. 

Students were wi 1 1 ing to work through the modul e exercises and to attempt 
group processes as prescribed by the modules. Based upon discussion with the 
students and the instructor, it could be concluded that the entire group, with 
the exception of two students, saw considerable merit in the CGIS program, - 
and;jyere gaining improved self-image and group competencies from the experience. 

%t is critical to note that this group was particularly unique. For the irost 
part they had been identified as significant underachievers throughout their 
formal schooling experience. Their first semester at the high school ras one 
of major course failure. All had failed at least three classes the first term. 
This was not particularly upsetting to th^ students when they were inter- 
viewed by the Guidance Department in December and January. They indicated 
that their performance the first semester was predicted on their part. 

Their work ra lie and group performances in health education,^g and 
, p^^^ significant growth over the term of the project. They , 
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were supportive in general terms of both the Alternative Education Gurlriculum 
and the CGIS methodology prescribed fotr this curriculum. 

Their attitude toward their instructor was very j5ositive. Based upon 
discussions with five of these students, there was consensus in the group that • 
the instructor was perhaps the finest teacher they had ever experienced. 
Teacher Performance and Attitude 

The teacher had a background in Environmental Science. This was his first term 
teaching. He began teaching the Alternative Education class in Jahuary, 1976. 
He had graduated from the same high school serving as. the test site^ and had 
personal awareness of several of the Alt. Ed. students and their families. With 
these as apparent positive factors, plus the willingness and the sensitivity 
the instructor demonstrated toward these students, his performance would have 
predictably been superior to that obtained by the U.S., History teacher.: 

Throughout the project the instructor demonstrated a willingness to maintain 
an involvement with CGIS. His input in weekly conferences was thbughtful 
and demonstrated an increasing awareness of the implications GGIS had fo)r 
learning and teaching. 

His checklists and module evaluations were produced oh schedulis. His 
willingness to revise and innovate tasks compatible with CGIS proved to be 
of major importance to the success of the project in his classi^obrrt. 

At the conclusion of his role he was able to. indicate that many of his 
students and himself particularly did not wish to see CGIS terminate. 

The instructor was consistently supportive of the conceptual base for CGIS 
and the modules. His feelings toward the content of the modules, their 
repetitive nature, and the lack of a sequential logic was less positive. 
Throughout the project, as demonstrated in weekly conferences, he was interested 
in revision of modules and extending the notion of cooperative learning throughout 
the system. His attitude toward his class was consistent with theirs toward him. 
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He saw students assume group leadership roles that they had never before 
occupied. He documented cases where jroup sanctions were imposed by the group 
membt2rship to insure task attainment. 

He demonstrated an initial uncertainty over what CGIS was all -about and 
where it was heading. Part of this uneasy feeling was perhaps due to a total 
lack of formal training in instructional methods and models conducive to 
systemic teaching and learning. He recognized this early, and was quite 
positive in his attempts to further grasp the implication of CGIS for both 
himself as a teacher and his students as learners. 
Summary 

The CGIS project was most successful in this class for the following reasons: 

1. Student? involved were not capable of sel f-reinforcemant or student 
success in the regular ninth grade program. The Alternative Education 
class and CGIS (which were often viewed by staff and students as being 
synonymous) was viewed by the students as their last hope to complete 
a formal secondary school education. 

2. Parents of these students were supportive of CGIS, and of the 
Alternative Education class in general. 

3. The instructor had not had negative experiences in the classroom as 
a teacher prior to the startup of CGIS. 

4. The instructor faced CGIS with few preconceptions of group interactions. 
He took CGIS initially for what it said, thus providing CGIS with 
considerable face validity for the students. 

5. The instructor had the ability to quickly establish classroom protocols 
that would allow for considerable flexibTTity ,in class management. 
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6. The instructor was also the ninth grade basketball coach which gave him 
considerable ethos in the eyes of, the ninth graders in CGIS. 

The instructor recommended teacher in-service training prior to initiating 
CGIS any further in the district. He saw CGIS as a viable alternative method 
for liearning, and demonstrated willingness to maintain Involvement should 
further work be done with CGIS. 

Student responses indicate that they appreciated the opportunity to 
experience CGIS. They felt as though they had gained a great deal and felt 
better about themselves and their ability to perform in the cla?^sroom. 
N^AH-KAH-NI^ - U,S, HtSTQRY.,j:.^1BlBir 

Effect of Learning on Task Performance; Application Phase and Foil ow-Up Observation 
Instructor's log indicated students were inconsistent in providing out-of-class 
reports for the modules* The in-class module checklists were complated and did 
evidence student understanding of the module skills. 

Student group performance varied considerably from group to group. On 
the whole, the U.S. History groups did function as prescribed. However, this 
was usually at a minim^im level of acceptability. 

Students were able to say that they considered CGIS experiences to be 
valuable to them. They were able to demonstrate at various times throughout 
the project keen insight into the need for cooperative skills- 

It was evidenced that students in the CGIS class were capable of obtaining 
a more profound and sophisticated understanding of U.S. History topics than 
were the non-CGIS classes in U.S. History. Topics were selected for all 
U.S. History classes. The same information store was provided all classes. 
The examination for. all classes was not significantly different. The CGIS 
classes were able to score higher on this exam.than were the other classes. 
No significant differences could be identified among the classes that would 
immediately accouni: for the difference in test scores. , 
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The assumption that students who cooperatively share and process information 
regarding a common set of concepts will derive more from the information was 
given some support by the performanr'^ of the U.S. History CGIS class. 
Student Performance and Attitude 

Student attitude at the outset of the project was described by the instructor 
as simple confusion and resistance. There was an immediate risk factor present 
with the student questionnaire. There was the ubiquitous response Of ''Why 
us and not the other classes?" 

Student attitude was most positive when context relevant tasks' were 
clearly the focus of the module. For example, "leadership and power" was 
cast into a wagon train traveling from St. Louis to Sacramento in 1870. 
Students were asked to define roles of personnel within this type of group 
based upon their understanding of the Western Plains Movement, resources 
available to the pioneers, and the personality types they presumed would make 
up such a group. This type of task seemed to provide considerable integrity 
to studeiit efforts. However, there was the concern that other classes in U.S. 
History were moving ahead through the textbook at a more rapid rate. 

It was difficult to denote a growth or degenerative curve in tatal class 
attitude. There were indications that positive feelings toward CGIS occurred 
immediately following the imposition of sanctions for noncompliance with 
CGIS directives. However, this trend lasted but three to five days before 
many class members again began to feel ambivalent toward their involvement with 
the modules. 

Reasons for the negative attitudes can be understood, perhaps, from several 
perspectives. 

1. These students comprise the more hetergeneous group of the groups 
involved. No common consensus, either positive or negative, 
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was able to evolve from the class as a whole. As with most procedural/ 
structural changes imposed upon groups, if there exists no positive 
consensus, there will exist by fiat a negative response. Due to the 
lack of group leadership, positive response was severely limited, 
and provided avenues for the nay-sayers to come forth, whicli they did. 

2. These students were in a required course of study. They felt that 
CGIS might indeed have a negative effect on their eventual credit in 
U.S. History, and thus compromise their chance for graduation. 

3. These students were products of a curriculum and an instructional 
mode that did not encourage cooperative interaction. They had not 
experienced a setting wherein their responsibility was other than to 
receive and emit information, and information at a non-sophisticated 
level of abstraction. 

4. These students had spent the first 20 weeks of the school year in the 
U.S. History class where the methodology was essentially a uni- 
directional information flow from instructor or text to the student. 

If they had not experienced much success through this learner/instructor 
methodology, they had also not experienced much failure • The comfortable 
enui of the first 20 weeks was indeed challenged by the cooperative 
prescriptions and the incumbent responsibilities residual within CGIS. 

5. These students were experiencing a first-year teacher who had had 
serious classroom control problems, and subject matter control 
problems the first five or six weeks of the school year. "They had 
difficulty defining the instructoPT mode of operation at the beginning 
of the year, and after forcing him into the uni-directional model in 
November, they now saw CGIS forcing him and them out of that model • 

Students consistently expressed negative attitudes toward CGIS as evidenced 
by student comment, work pace (often rapid), and quality of student response 



on module checklists. Student performances in groups were often noncooperative. 
■Individual group members were willing to carry major responsibilities for 
group success, and the responsibility was willingly given by other group 
members. As has been mentioned, greater cooperativeness and total group task 
activity increased when sanctions were imposed by the instructor. However, 
once the sanctions lost their immediate threat of failure (students found 
they could work around the sanctions), negative attitudes and performance 
resumed. 

Interviews with students by the instructor and the on-site coordinator 
indicated that even though students were not positive toward the activity, they 
were positive toward the concepts and skills prescribe^ by CGIS. They saw 
immediate and long-range value to the skills, toward cooperative activity, 
and the resulting increase of their own personal effectiveness. 
Teacher Performance and Attitude 

The instructor met all obligations imposed upon him as a member of the project 
staff. He was quite capable of following the required guidelines and in 
generating module changes where necessary. His willingness to see CGIS 
succeed was demonstrated by his input to weekly project discussions, and the 
amount of context relevant tasks he developed for the various modules. 

The instructor had had prior experience with group training routines of 
various types. His academic preparation in sociology, particularly his interest 
in values clarification, allowed him to readily involve himself in CGIS. It 
was noted, however, that he soon found that CGIS as a methodology was alien 
to his perspective of group training. He would have perhaps proved quite 
successful as a facilitator of group learning if in fact interpersonal skills 
were the substantive domain of the group task. In the test setting where he 
v/as asked to use CGIS as a methodology to teach students concepts from U.S- 
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History, he was unsure of himself. 

The instructor had attempted a values clarification routine with all of 
his U.S, History classes in Octobjer, 1975- He assumed inwediate receptivity 
on the part of his students toward this instruction. This experience proved 
to be very negative for both the instructor and the students'. His misassess-' 
•ment of the students' predisposition to values clarification, and to self- 
assessment in general, was major cause for this disappointment. 

The instructor's attitude as evidenced by conjjments during weekly conferences 
was often times quite flip. It was obvious to the coordinator that he 
was very frustrated not only with his own level of understanding of CGIS, 
but also with his students^ performances. The instructor was very success 
oriented and the failure of CGIS to meet his expectations was of considerable 
threat to his own self-image as a teacher and as a classroom leader. 

The coordinator found the instructor to have a definite interest in 
developing CGIS as an instructional' methodology, and to ensure its implementation 
in the elementary grades. The probability of this occuring within a short time 
frame also bothered him. He saw future attempts to train students to learn 
via cooperative information exchange and cooperative processing to be futile 
until something was done to encourage such a methodological shift throughout 
the entire formal school system. 
Summary 

The CGIS experience in the U.S. History class was considered a success for the 
following reasons: . 

1. Itdemonstrated the applicability of CGIS as an instructional methodology 
in U.S. History. 

2. CGIS students scored higher on information exams that did non-CGIS 
students. * 
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3. Student checklists indicate an understanding of the cooperative skills 
sought for by CGIS. 

4. The experience presented in this case study illustrates the presence 

of several variables and their impact upon the degree of success and ^ 
failure of CGIS as an instructional methodology: 

A. Variable 1: classroom experience of the instructor is critical 
to success and failure. Such experience as being in complete 
command of established classroom protocols and student awareness 
is important, , 

B. Variable H: Pre-experience base between student and instructor 
is critical. If the pre-CGIS experience has been productive and 
self-satisfying to instructor and class, CGIS will have far greater 
success rations than would otherwise be the case. It would seem to 
make little difference what the prevailing instructional/learner 
mode would be prior to CGIS, as long as it met teacher/learner 
needs as such needs were perceived by the interactants themselves. 

C. v Variable 3: In-service study for instructors is critical. Based upon 

instructors' recommendations, a minimum of 30 hours of in-service work, 
would be required to execute instruction employing CGIS skills. 

D. Variable 4: Cooperative Interaction teaching/learning must 
begin with the first formal schooling experience. It would appear 
that uni-directional , self-directed, and media-based learning 
could be accomodated from a primary CGIS methodology. However, 

it does not seem to follow that CGIS can evolve from or be imposed 
upon students who have accomodated uni-directional learner methods 
over a long period of time (perhaps four years). 
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PROSPECT HIGH SCHOOL - SALES CLASS - GEROULP 

Effect of Learning on Task-Performance; Appi ication Phase and Follow-U p Observation 
One group in particular in this class demonstrated the ability to apply 
CGIS skills to a practical group task. As part of the Application Phase of 
one module, this group planned. to conduct a survey of students at Prospect 
to determine their attitudes toward school. 

Group members worked together effectively to design the survey questions, 
to plan, and to carry out the necessary steps in conducting the survey. After 
they had gathered responses, however, they could see that those responses 
did not yield the information which they wanted to have. At that point, 
they were able to see that the reason for the inappropriate data was because 
of the way in which they had worded the questions. They worked together to 
reconstruct their survey instrument so that the questions obtained the data 
they were seeking. They then conducted the survey, tallied and analyzed their 
results, and reported their findings. 

The above procedure called for the group to use the CGIS skills they 
had been working with in the experimental curriculum. It was, additionally, 
an excellent experience for them (and for the rest of the class with whom 
they shared their experience) in the process of "research". It generated on 
their part a better understanding of the process involved "»'n producing the • 
CGIS curriculum itself. 
Student Performanc e and Attitude 

There were several problems affecting student performance at Prospect High 
School test site. Attendance was a major one partly because many of the students 
wocked in the school cafeteria during the period allotted to the class (and 
as part of their Sales Class experience). This meant that students were often 
absent when a particular group activity occurred, 
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■ A second problem was the students' reaction to the amount of reading 
and the number of forms to be completed. They felt that they were asked to 
complete too many forms, and that the wording of the curriculum was too 
complex. In some cases, the open-ended questions ("Were your ideas used 
well?") could not be handled by the students; their responses often told more 
about the self-concept of the individual than of the functioning of the group ' 
("Nobody ever listens to me.") Students also had difficulty relating questions 
to themselves. The response to "What was your biggest-^problem?" more often 
than not was a criticism of someone else. 

The teacher felt that it was difficult for the students to verbalize 
their reactions in many cases, for example in th-3 difficult area of conflict 
resolution. She felt that when students clearly understood the purposes 
behind a given activity, as in the labeling and brainstorming activities, 
they performed wel 1 , 

Students tended to see group agreement rather than arriving at the best 
solution as the appropriate group goal. They needed guidance to place more 
emphasis upon the process involved in reaching the agreement than on the 
agreement itself. 

Predictably, those students who actively participated felt they gained 
Vrom the CGIS experience. The teacher saw these students as more tolerant of 
others and more interested in listening to others. She further observed 
positive changes in students' attitudes and behavior toward school, teachers, 
and starf. She found students attitudes toward working and getting along in 
groups to be more positive as well. She found it difficult, however, to 
assess whether or not students used these skills outside of the classroom. 

Student attitudes toward the content of the course were mixed. In 
general, students considered cooperative group interaction skills as partially 
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relevant and important in their daily lives. 

One problem was that the language used in the curriculum was regarded 
with suspicion* Particularly, students had trouble with the concept of leadership 
They were reluctant to take responsibility for leading others. ('M know enough 
to lead myself.") 

Student attitudes toward the small group process were varied. At 
first, the teacher judged student reactions as favorable to the activities of 
CGIS but found students indifferent to the small group structure. Students were 
not accustomed to small group interaction in the classroom setting and the 
new situation was apparently difficult for some of them. 

The actual quality of the communication within the groups varied depending 
on the group. One activity the students found difficult was the evaluation 
process. Rating each other was uncomfortable for them and they viewed it as 
potentially threatening to previously established interpersonal relationships. 

Student attitudes toward the materials themselves m^re also mixed. Some 
agreed with the teacher that the program was generally good but often too 
abstract. It seemed easier for them to become involved in in-depth use of 
CGIS skills with a specific and concrete project or exercise. This was a 
factor in the success of the evaluation methods as well . Students felt they 
needed to be actively involved with a project before being asked to evaluate 
their performance. Many students felt that the modules could have tapped their P 
personal resources more fully'. 
Teacher Performance and Attitude ^ / 

In implementing the CGIS curriculum, Ms, Gerould encountered no problems in 
scheduling, space allocation, or staffing. She felt the curriculum could easily 
be installed in the school program using normally available resources. She 
suggested, however, that teachers receive so'ae "background training in groups," 
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if only four to six hours worth. Most materials she felt she had to explain, 
using her own knowledge of what was wanted. Generally, there was "not enough 
direction provided in the curriculum," she felt. She found the course 
required the teacher to utilize personal expertise, knowledge, and teaching 
strategies. However, she was sensitive to the experimental' nature 
of the program and attempted to follow instructions carefully, altering the 
program as little as possible. She found the program worked better for students 
who were already working well in school because those students were the better 
readers and were more willing to follow directions. 

Ms. Gerould had a specific recommendation to make about the pilot 
curriculum: "A lot of the materials are very good. The difference between 
success and weak answers had to do with the level of the material, the length 
of the activities, and the repeated type of evaluation questionnaires. A 
major research project should be part of a module." 

She found the quality of content of group discussion varied with the 
group. One or two members of the group dominated, she believed, "because 
they are natural leaders." Some students were resistant to the program 
and chose not to participate, but of the;four groups: 

•one group got along smoothly and focused on the task; - 
•one group let competitiveness/friction interfere somewhat with accomplish- 
ment of the task; and 
•two groups had some friction/apathy but devoted most of their time and 
energy to -task. 

Generally, the groups worked adequately together to choose their leaders but 
took a bit of prompting from the teacher to keep on task. 

Ms. Gerould has nine years of teaching experience; however, "with the 
exception of setting groups up within the classroom, Ihave done no work with 
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small groups." She volunteered to use CGIS. Ms. Gerould is now enrolled in a 

Group Counseling Course "an Jose State. She is working on her counseling 

credential. She feeU . ^aches used'in that course could have been very helpful 
in the CGIS course. Specifically, CGIS teachers should know: 

•about expected reactions from gr 

• ways to lead groups in a part sir ; 

•more about how to motivate groups; and, 

•more about how to anticipate how turned-off high school students might 
react to anything new. 

As a result of taking the Group Counseling Course, and looking back on 
her experience with CGIS, she is convinced that teachers should have a training 
course prior to teaching the CGIS curriculum. This could be a course such as 
the one in which she is enrolled, or it could be the CGIS course itself, done 
with other teachers. In^any case, she feels the training should contain 
practice in the group interaction process, as well as follow-up evaluation and 
analysis of what happened in that practice, and instruction in how to apply 
what has been learned in the above processes specifically to the classroom. 

The teacher's attitude was generally positive with certain qualifications. 
She sf,.' the ability to interact cooperatively in task-oriented groups as the 
most important of the main. objectives of the 'CGIS curriculum. She also felt ^ 
the materials were very relevant to the life chances (career and occupationaT 
goals and plans) of her students. As written, however, she found some of the 
content boring, overly sophisticated, and repetitious. She considered the 
reading level more appropriate for college than for high school students. The 
instructional methods too she found somewhat inappropriate and ineffective for 
high school students. Nevertheless, she remained enthusiastic about the 
goals of CGIS and maintained that on the whole CGIS activities were interesting. 
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In fact, she indicated then that she would use the materials again if they 
were rewritten on what she considers a high school level because she feels the 
information is valuable. Further, she said she would recommend the CGI S 
curriculum to fellow teachers were the modules rewritten to her,satisfaction. 

She had several specific suggestions. For one, she stated that she "would 
like to see more in-depth projects so that the students would have more experience 
in a given skill area before they are asked to evaluate themselves and others 
in that area." If additional content/experience were added to the modules, 
each one would take much longer and would probably constitute a year-long course. 
She felt that if students had more practice, they would be better able to assess 
themselves in a given skill area. 
Summary 

While there were some problems in using the CGIS curriculum with this class, 
students and teacher seemed generally to conclude that those students who 
involved themselves in the group process set up by the modules gained from 
it. The success of the program would have been less had the teacher not 
provided support for the program and interest and sensitivity to her individual 
students and to the groups in which they worked. 

Although Ms. Gerould expressed disappointment that she was able to 
complete only four of the modules, she indicated that she was glad she had 
agreed to test the program, and that she will use it again in the revised form. 
Her main concern is that students be provided the opportunity to experience 
the application of the CGIS skills to problems in which they are "interested. 

Her main recommendations are that the curriculum be geared more to high 
school students, simplified but with additional content, and that a teacher 
training component be included. 
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MT. DIABLO HIGH SCHOOL - LEADERSHIP CLASS ■ SETENCICH 

Effect of Learning on task Performance; AppHcation Phase and Follow-Up Observation 
The Leadership Class and their teacher, Kathyrn Setencich, agreed that they had 
successfully demonstrated their ability to apply the C6IS skills most effectively 
in one total-class job which they undertook near the end of the spring semester. 

It was traditionally the responsibility of the Student Body Officers 
enrolled in the Leadership C to plan and conduct the Awards Assembly for 
the total student body. lis c uiuly had generally been a very lengthy one, 
due to the fact that all school awards were presented at that time, and most 
students considered it very boring. 

The Leadership Class expressed the wish to improve the assembly and, for 
the purpose of planning it, requested that the C6IS small groups be suspended 
and that the class function as a total group. As a total class group (sixteen 
students), they demonstrated many of the C6IS skills and utilized such specific 
activities as brainstorming, which Ihey judged to be especially productive in 
generating new ideas. The assembly planning process constituted the Application 
Phase of the Planning module. 

The group planning process resulted in such changes as presenting the 
. assembly "in the round" in the cafeteria. This physical re-structuring allowed 
more people to be closer to the stage than had always been the case in the 
traditional arrangement of all students facing the stage at one end of a 
large gymnasium. Other changes in the process added humor and life to the 
assembly and shortened the time required to make the awards presentations. 

The Leadership Class was pleased with the results of their planningand 
received very positive feedback from the student body as a whole. Everyone 
agreed that there had been substantive improvement in the Awards Assembly. 
Thi teacher expressed satisfaction that the class had experienced positive, 
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practical validation of their group skills. . ; „ 

Student Performance and Attitude 

Students were concerned .about being asked to remain in the same small groups 
for the entire semester. They felt that the restriction caused them to 
miss working with all the students in the class. Their request to work in 
one large group (sixteen people) to plan the Awards Assembly proved successful, 
perhaps partly because they had had some influence in determining the class 
structure. 

Both tea , .aid stuaunts were bothered with the large number of forms to 
be completed. They felt that many of the forms asked the same questions and 
that students consequently lost interest and stopped taking the questions 

seriously. In some cases, their answers became flippant and sarcastic. They 

also felt that questions needed more. specif ic alternatives as possible answers; 
they were uncomfortable with open-ended questions. 

The students also seemed to prefer to have the W(Ji)erials in self-instructional 
packets, rathar than in a worksheet-by-worksheet appro.^ch controlled by the 
teachdr. The^ wanted to "move faster" on the mater^il?s. and found; some of 
them "too siEHEt.e". Some activitijes, such as note-tafefir , they felt they 
"already knew how to do"; others, such as seeing the o .ical illusions, many 
had already done in other classes. These materials then lost thei-- impact. 

While, on the one hand, the course content was viewed as too long tQ} 
complete in one semester, students also felt that to work directly on group 
skills every day was too difficult. The consensus seemed to be that, if group 
skills were going to be taught directly, two classes a week was about the 

right amouret time to spend on them 

Student, seemed most interested in, and got the most out of, activities 
which were ciiaallenging and new to them. For example, they responded positively 
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to the diagram activity. It seemed simple to them at first; however, when 
only one student ''got it*' during the first round, they took the activity much 
more seriously during the second round. 

A second activity to which they responded enthusiastically was the 
mystery story which required the group to cooperate in order to solve the 
problem. Their positive reaction to that activity prompted Ms. Setencich to 
place it first in next year's course. 

Students were generally insightful and were able to draw appropriate 
conclusions from the activities. They saw, for example, that "we all label 
each other and this blocks a group's activities." Students understood and 
respected the value of learning group skills. 

By far the most successful activities for this class were those which 
called for the group to take specific^ real action. However, the problem 
dealt with in the C5s»5if lief Resoluttair Application Phase proved to be frustrating. 
It concerned a carap**s problem (the incorporation of a large group of students 
from another school Sn l^^te district which had been phased out, and how to deal 
with such problems as cHi^es, integration of the two school sV athletic teams, 
yell leaders, stufefjt b0y leaders, etc.). The problem seemed to be too 
(amorphous and dist^t (it would not occur until the following school year) 
for them to be abU^ td di»a1 with it in any clear-cut way. 

On the other 'hantsi* the Application Phase of :th€£ ^Planning module (the 
previously describ€-r| tmk of planning the Awards Aswmbly) provided tfce 
kind of challenge to wbicli the students could respofdl. 

As students contnife^ed significantly to their group, their images of 
themselves became more positive, and the teacher obiserved that there was 
definite improvement i# ^roup functfoming over the course of the semester. 
Teacher Performance ^aynd attitude 

Ms. Setencich made severaT modifications in the CGIS presentation in order 
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to accomodate needs of her class. She found that, because of other demands 
on the time of the student leaders (the class was created to give those students 
time to do the work required by their offices), it was not possible to cover 
as miich material as she had hoped. It was also difficult to convince the 
students, especially at the beginning of the semester, of the value of the 
material.. Finally, she found that it was easier to use the materials with 
the more verbal students in the class than it was to use them with students 
who were not comfortable speaking and writing. 

Modifications in the presentation included the following: 

1. working with the total class group for planning the assembly rather 
than in small groups; 

2. distributing instructional materials for ftwo modules (Planning and— - 
Cooperative Effort) in self-instructional packets rather than handout 

by handout; 

3. balancing the amount of time spent in groups and the amount of time 
spent on individual assignments; and, 

4. rearranging the order in which some materials were presented, 

The curriculum, she said, fit^n'well usin^v.^^ regular school resources. 
CGIS goals she considered important and compatible with the school's orientation. 
Further, she found instructional methods appropriate, effective, and well 
matched to her and her students ' capabil ities and needs. She found many of 
the activities informative, challenging, and interesting. 

She felt that some of the activities - such as the labelling activity - 
required careful handling on the part of the teacher in order to respond 
sensitively to students' feelings. The teacher must be able to work effectively 
with the group process. 

Students, she felt, saw CGIS as somewhat important and relevant to their 
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daily lives. While she was able to observe little positive change in student 
attitudes and behavior toward school, teachers, and staffs she did observe 
that students worked together and ^ot along better in their groups, 

Ms. Setencich said that the curriculum made students aware of problem 
areas in their interaction skills and they were able to recognize their own 
negative behaviors. However, they weren't always made aware of how to get out 
of those negative behavior patterns, and that is one area in which. the 
curriculum could be developed further. 

While the small group structure of the course bothered some students 
who saw it as taking time away from specific tasks related to their offices, 
students did seem to accept the CGIS curriculum well , on the whole, and their 
overall reactiOTi to the actoivi ties was juiiged favorable. 

Looking bacdk on the semester, Ms, Setencich felt that student learned 
to integrate their personal goals and values with their work group'is goals 
and values most of the time. She found that students performed their group 
tasks; adequately and that they maintained unity In their work gmips, albeit 
with some difficulty. She found them to be very skillful in task-oriented 
communication- 

Her impression of the curriculum, in general , was favorable. The 
impression of others who knew about the curriculum (teactiers, administrators, 
parents, students not in the class) she believed to be favorable. She ,f^ 
the small group instruction in group process was thei most important aspect of 
^the curriculum, and felt it could be integrated into rother subject areas (such 
as psychology. and sociology). 

She considered the language level appropriate, but the wording sometimes 
stuffy, liihe curriculum, she suggested, Tieeded condensation to eliminate 
repetitfOTi. 
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Ms. Setencich indicated that she intended to adapt some of the CGIS 
materials and activities for use in other classes, and that she would use the 
(revised) curriculum in the 1976-77 Leadership Class. Further, she intended 
to develop a CGIS course which would be offered to student body officers 
during the summer session after they had been elected, but before they had „ 
.actually served in their offices. She hopes to develop the course in time for 
the 1977 suimier school session to use with the 1977-78 iud' ;*.jdy officers. 
PreEenting the material to the new officers, she felt, would give them the 
group interaction skills they needecii, from the very beginning of their tenure. 
She invtted the cooperation of Far West Laboratory in developing this course. 
Summary 

The CGIS material s proved effective with this group of academically-oriented, ' 
highly-motivated student body leaders in providing them with experiences 
which enabled them both to function better in groups' and to look at the group 
process itself. Since most of^ these students were already reasonably proficient 
in interaction skills - as demonstrated, perhaps, by the fact that they had 
been elected to student body offices in a large suburban school - they seemed 
able to respond to the materials in more depth than other groups in the^pilot 
program. They thus provided an insightful response to the materials and to 
the research project. Both their negative and their positive evaluations 
were very userful , for example, in the revision of the student and teacher 
materiails. 

Students in a class such as this one tend to demand that their time be 
well-spent. It ebh serve as a strong validation of the CGIS materials that 
Ms. Setencich has elected to use them again with her Leadership Class, and, 
in fact, intends -to develop a CGIS course for future student body officers to 
take during the si-mmer session. 
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SUMMARY INTERPRETATION 

A summary of the pilot program results shows that the cooperative group 
interaction skills curriculum is valuable for secondary students in a variety 
of settings. 

Findings include: 

• On the average, students who completed the C6IS modules felt that 
they had a "good" ability to apply the sicflls presented in those 
modules. 

• Teachers, students, and administrators jidged the learning of 
cooperative group interaction skills to lie important and valuable. 

• Based on observation by teachers and other adults, students who 
completed the modules applied skills they had learned there to 
other tasks required by groups in which they participated. 

o The skills in this area of competence are difficult to teach and 
require intensive involvement over at least one school year, and 
preferably longer. Ideally, cooperative group interaction skills 
would be taught throughout the total school program, K-12, 

• Success of the program depends to a significant degree on the 
interaction skills demonstrated by the instructor. In-service 
teacher training in CGIS is therefore critical. 

• C6IS proved applicable as annnstructional methodology as well as 
a course of study. 

• CGIS proved valuable to students of varying abilities— from under- 
achievers to average students to student leaders, and in a variety 
of contexts^-from alternative education to vocational ifisducation to 
more traditional academic saijQects. 

• Students were most successloil when they were applying cooperative group 
interaction skills to real life problems of sufficient complexity to 
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prove challenging, but not so difficult as to prove overwhelming. 
Thus the prar^ spplication of CGIS : uld be emphasized. 
« The CGIS cui . i -uisi r^n be successful l.v iinpiemented in a regular school 
program. 

the language level of the pilot test modules proved to be somewhat 

difficult for some students. ' 
Further Reflections on and Implications of the CGI S Curriculum 
The Oregon on-site coordinator. Dr. Don Langan, speculates further on the 
implications of a CGIS curriculum within the larger context of education in 
general. 
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CHAPTER NINE: RECOMMENDATIONS 



An interpretation of research findings and an assessment of the program- 
matic and product outcomes of the project lead us to make a set of recommendations 
for continued research arid design and development work. 

A^., Field Testing of the Research Curriculum 

Tfne current project must be considered as an initial research effort coupled 
with a pilot testing of a Research- Curriculum. The student and teacher materials 
that have been revised based on the pilot tes^^ s^^ as 
.a£continUation of the research effort. 

. The curriculum shoul d be tested: (1) to determine its value as a clearly 
defined domain of the program of the school, with its own set o and 
objectives, content, learning experiences, and assessment means and^^^m^ 
(2) to investigate the effect^ of learned skills on task/job oriented performance. 
If the results of the field testing warrant it, the program could be again 
rea/ised, tested nationally, and then disseminated. 

B., The Design of Teacher Training 

The analysis and interpretation of the pilot test findings clearly indicate 
that in all settings the' value and effectiveness of the curriculum is greatly 
enhanced: (1) if the teacher has had previous training in group skills; and, 
(2) If the teacher is competent in the planning and implementation of curricula 
in jroup skills. Therefore, we strongly recommend the development of a 
teacher training program to specifically prepare teachers to use the )!-esearch 
cuTTlcuilum. Teachers in the pilot test felt that any training in group work 
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benefited them in presenting the curriculum, in knowing what to anticipate in 
terms of general group dynamics, and in having the skills themselves. to handle 
group situations. They felt xhe need for this training not only to handle 
problems, but also in order to be supportive for the positive aspect of the 
group process. 

While they felt that any training in group work would be beneficial v^ . . 
their preference was for specific study of the research curriculum in a 
setting which would allow the teachers themselves to experience . the curriculum. 
Since the research curriculum is experiential , it is a handicap for a teacher 
to present the material without having participated in the activities personal ly. 
Being a skills curriculum, C6IS should be introduced through proBl em 
exposure, impiemented as skin" f^T^ 

It should be presented in the functional context of inr and out-of- school , 
-real-life situations and ;tasks which are relevant and meaningful to the .learner. 

Teacher training in C6IS would also provide guidance and structure 
for teachers to prepare and try out (with the teachers in the class) group skills 
activities relevant to their subject areas, and to evaluate the results. 

The reasoning developed above leads us to suggest that training research 
be conducted which would lead to the design of an in-service/pre-service program 
for vocational education professionals in planning, conducting, and evaluating 
the effectiveness of a curriculum in group skills oriented toward task performance 



C. Fusion with Sub^ - ject Areas 

The CGIS curriculum can be integrated with other domains of the school's 
program, such as the cognitive, technical, and life skills, the" attitudinal 
domain, the information/knowledge base, and other adaptability skills. 
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If the program of the school is structured in subject matters, the . 
CGIS curriculum should also be fused with those. The pilot test program 
demonstrated that such fusion was definitely possible. However, using the 
existing separate CGIS curriculum, it required skill on the part of the 
teacher in integrating it with the existing course content. It also required 
teacher time to adapt activities, time which is seldom available in regular 
teaching assignments. Design and development of interaction curricula fused _ 
with subject content is an area in which future research and development 
activities can make an important contribution. These materials could be produced 
in. packages similar to the Research Curriculum developed by this project; i -e; 
a series of student worksheet masters which could be duplicated by the teacher, 
along with teacher materials instructing how the curriculum can be .imple^^ 

/ Special effort should be made to develop materials to integrate the INTER- : 
ACTION curriculum with Vocational Education programs; Since peqpls requ i re 
cooperative group interaction skills, especially in work situations, and since 
the traditional work preparation programs seem to overlook this requirement, 
such materials would be especially useful. 

Figure A at the end of this chapter shows how CGIS can be 
integrated into the general curriculum. 

D. Development of Curricula at Each Grade Level 

Research conducted for this project has shown that interaction skills can be 
isolated and taught and that they should be introduced at a very early level ; 
in the educational process. 

It "is especially important that group skills be introduced to children as 
early as possible so that the related knowledge, attitudes, and skills can 
experienced in daily life at school and at home over a long period of ti 



^this'vwould suggest a longito^ scheme for the CGIS curriculum to be ~- 
1^^^^^^^ revisiting the skill areas and expanding the 

skill and its application. Learning will take place in increasingly more 
depth and at a higher level of competence. The curricula implemented from 

■ the^^^v^^^^ of school on, throughout all levels, with special emphasis 

placed on it whenever career and vocational is introduced. ' ^ 

The Research Curriculum developed by the project reported, here , 



presents inter«ttion skills for secondary students only, and serves to begin the" 



work on a total CGIS curriculum,. It would now be advisable to extend the 
CGIS curriculum into the earlier grades in three blocks; one presenting 
CGIS at the intermediate level (grades 4 through 6) and one presenting 
CGIS at the primary level (grades' K-3)". ' "The de^^gr'and'^developmeniof a' 
curriculum for the junior high level (grades 7-8) might involve adapting 
the present secondary INTERACTION Research curriculum. 
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Fitting INTERACTION Into the Ovgt :^!! CurXkuliiOL 
«ENERAL tURPJCULUM 



COGNITIVE SKILLS 
AND 

INFORhlATION/KNOWLEDGIE BASE 

.COGNITIVE * CULTURAL 
COMPETENCE) 




TECHNICAL 
COMPETENCE 
COMAJH 

^^»ECIFIC VOCATIONAL/ 
O^CUPATJOMAL COMPETENCE 



LIFE SKILLS/CCMPETENCEr 
AND VALUES 



EVERYDAY LIFE SKILLS AND HABITS, 



HEALTH SKILLS 
«• COHSUHER COMPETENCE 
-«-PHYSlCAL-FITWESS 




ADAPTABIL^'''V TO KOflK CAREERS 



•• BASIC V^^^K HABITS AND SKILLS; 
SUCH AS 

BASIC yf^K VALUES 

JOB SEgl^jNG/GETriNs/HAlNTAlN- 
ING SKI^-V 

career/J[Qcational planning/ 
DECISION Making skills 



COOPERATIVE GROUP 
INTERACTION COMPETENCES 



• JNoKIHG THeC CHARACTERISTICS AND 
JJlSOURCES OF THE GROUP AND USING 

---^*H0Up-|l£S0URCES~^~-'--~~-^ 



» , t'JWNiNG And .WORKING, WITH OTHERS 
IH ACCOMPLISHING JOINT TASKS 

« fVALUATlNG'TASk ACCOMPLISHMENT 
GROUP PERFORMANCE 

• ^ti^iiuKiCAtlHG EFFECTIVELY WITH 
//.^CH OTHER V ■ \ 

0 ?1)IL0ING AND MAINTAINING 
|HPATHIC;relAT10NSHIPS WITH 
''VhERS >N0 HOTI VATING OTHERS 

• '^solving conflict situations 

• Sharing and assuming leader- 
ship FUNCTIONS 

• ' 'Aki HO J^tc: I 
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Appendix A: The Curriculum Map 
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Content Arw 



wumcuiijni)UQin«in; arwup rrqqm.tiviqr 

■ Broad Learning Outcomes 



Goal 
Settii^ 



Attitude 



Knowledge/Information 



know that godls ixz shaped by 
a value orientation 

know why you would want to 
attain a particular goal 

understand that goals are 
general statements of deslrrt^ 
oiitaft^s that cam be supporjsttic! 
byiimple of df«f«rent views 



■ ^ vifeJlie a systematic . ^.T ^ f i tMig^ 
^usks 

t-'Mje A few things done wall 
.ther than several things 
iirtlally completed 

pen to suggestions 



PUnnlng 



Information 
Processing: 
Collection 



1 

L: 



In forma t1 on 
Processing: 
Analysis 

and 
Synthesis 



' appreciate t^je variety of 
sources for Information ^ 

* value good Information 



^mm the problAw-^confronted 
;^t!r ihe group 

"T^iSarsUnd the constraints 
oy the^t;i«t1on 



-^jojitierstand tlie necessity to 
:<£d:tend.to a limited number 
laf: goals only 

'understand tne necessity 
for consistency between 
alternative strategies and 
goals 

* know the resources of the 
group 

understand the ::prob1ems that 
tins can create for 
Individual meinbers 



Skins 



able to Identify those 
goals shared: by the group 

able to assign a priority 
to those goals 

able to Identlfy what 
situatior In theeenvfron- 
Mtnt sihe goal is^^addressfng 



know wnat sources- for. 
Informtlon are available 

know what kind of Inforrattlon 
Is needed 

know how to collect the 
various kinds of Information 

know the laportance of good 
Infonwtlon 



l^^e ISO state thei problem 

M^le tu propose several 
alternative solutions 

ifdentSffy the remrccs 
t«ededl;by each' alternative 

> ole tDJ Identify goals 
^at are consistent with 
r^sgoal and boHtfc: value 
t^fttitatlon orlttbe^STQup 

Atle to Identsifl^ tlnse 
.>^alsi that avefiattannable 
y the: group 

«blQ to facilitate full 
participation In decision- 
making 



ab1e:tQ collect a variety 
of pertinent Infomatlon 



know how to retain Information 

know what Information Is 
useful 

know how to use Information 



* able to understand 
(Interpret) Information 

' able to retain Information 

' able to Identify useful 
information 

' seek to use Information in 
creatively useful ways 

' seek relationshipSt under-, 
standings, arid meanings in 
the information 
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Information 
Processing: 
Sharing 



appreciate the power exerted 
oy control of information 

value the snaring of 
Information 



know how to access information 
already collected 

know the dangers of stoppage 
of Information flow 



establish procedures for 
sharing information 



Group 
Guidance 



willingness to evaluate self 
and others 

open to criticism from 
fellow members 

willingness to make 
adjustments in plans as 
needed 



know how to coordinate 
several tasks 

know now to control via 
consensus rather than 
authority 

know when adjustments should 
be made 

f 

know how to use the resources 
of the group 



able to guide activity of 
group toward goal 
aiii'ilievement 

able to develop group 
process such that group is 
self corrective 

able to coordinate several 
tasks at once 

able to make adjustments 
when necessary 



Shared • 
Responsibility 



willingness to function as 
a leader or member 

open to suggestion 

wi lllngness to assuma 
responsibility 

willingness to share skills 
witn other members 

willingness to share 
decision-making and 
leadership 



know bow to explain 
a position or idea 



dole to teach or instruct 
other group members * 

able to e)(plain dec1s1on» 
position, etc. 

able to share leadership 
•^and-declslon-Mklng 
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APPENDIX B 



Qperationa-^ Definitions of Effects To B^^Tjssted 
in Task-Oriented Groups 

(a) Adjusztnnent to the work setting is defined operation^ni^^f as tha student 
worker's ability: to get along with co-workers and super#^i^rs in a 
cooperative manner; to be flexible in taking on leadership 3nd.memhfirship 
roles in his/her work group as' appropriate; to communicEt^ 3^enly and 
effectively with others; to partiicipate actively in the acroniplishniesit of 

the group- task, and in the maintenance of group cohesion^; ±o follow inistruc- 

.- \ _ 

tions and to accept constructive criticism; to demonstrate rel iabfiltty, 
self-direction, drive, and loyalty; to contribute his/her unique resources, 
knowledge, talents and skills-,; to contribute to the resolution of conflicts 
that arise in the work setting; to extend helping relationships and 
counsel to work-group members; and, in general, to identify with and partic 
ipate in adult roles and res.ponsTtbilities in a real-life or simulated work 
setting. 

(b) Job Satisfaction in the work^seU^ng i^ ^^^"^'"^^ J^^P^^^^^^^^ ^'l^ 

student-worker's ability: to experience personal and professional devel- 
opment in his/her work group; to be motivated to fulfill his/her goals and 
needs by integrating them with the goals, needs, and characteristics of 
the work group and its members; to experience and participate: in wBrm 
task-oriented, and socio-emotionally oriented relationships and interactions 
in the work group; to utilize his/her own unique talents, knowfedge^ 
resources, and ideas in contributing to the accompl ishment of :trhe gr^up 
task and the maintenance of the group's cohesion; and to fulfiTl fe/her 

~c a r ee r~>a s p i ra ti:on s . 
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( c ;) Ef^-ctive Group task performance m r d group maintenance Is Care) defined 



operattasnally as the student-wc ker's ab-nTlty: to engage 1n effective 
proWenF^solviT^, decision-makfeg, planning* evaluation, comminioEtion, 
confliic^ resolution, coordination of work, functional Ifflsuiership, 

cooperaiove garroup interacSion, and utllizaition of group resmsami, with the 
members of tfeiEs/ her work group sudi that tte group as well ass tie-individual 
membersH^attaiin shared goals, accomplista grtaop tasks, and maiiottain cohesion 
and soli dairity in the work group. - 
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Appendix C: Summary Charts of Selected Evaluation Items 
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Hamiile T - Conmuni cation 



Mesa Verde - Cimino SSE 2 - Item F 

N ^ 14 Overall Average = 3.0 



For e^ch of the 6 statements bBMM^ circle the phrase which best describes 
v'hat is your level of understcfrding or skill. 





Very 
Good 


Adequate 


In- 

Adequate 


Very 
'Poor 


Average 


1, Presenttng ideas and 
ffibi^iings to others in 
soch a wav that thev 
are. taksn seriously 
and responded to. 


1 


: 11 [ 


2 


0 


2 .9 


2* Listening] carefully to 
the ideas' of others 
and takin:g them irtao 

formulating ymr fideas 
to teln. a group ^ac^oin-^ 
pTits:h fts task. 


. 3 


11 


0, 


0 


3.2 


3. Bei'ng sensitive to 

fee3ings and non- verba;! 
cusjfrom othev^s,. 


2 


a 1 


1 a 


0 


2.9 


4 . Enx33uraij.Tna afeaE»r5 fe^ 
b^im laoiT-ru^Pteferitir g 
and TT^eceptii« s tor^iisebi r 
Ticxleas and siiig§S£s±3iQTTS . 


2 


! 

11 


1 


0 


3.1 


5. StoriiiEg tnformatian 
e'lth^ in .your mintl or 
v/i th notes ■ so that you 
can luse 1iitr 1 ater i n 
h&^lrping a^groupi accompl ish 
its: task • 


2 


9 


3 , ] 






6. Reainziiig t:hat,£€ach pe^rsion 
own ^^an.ues santl 
::j^s^s53ttis!ss^ iwh i ch wi 11 
^TTfffTisrartce vvrtiB* Infonna Uiui 
hHF/ishH lisCTns to, remeitters ji 












an:dapresen53. 


3 


~1 0 i 1 
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Module I- Cjommutirication 



Hssa Verde - Cimino 5SE 2 - Item € 

H = 14 Overall Avere^ = 3.1 



Under each of these same 6 statements in ttJB foTlowina tHble, write the letter 
of the phrase which best describes what 1h the l«vel of understanding or skill 
of each mtnnber of your group. Use the ftrnowing; rating scalar A - very good 
8 - adequate C - inadequaa^e: D - very poor 





tary 
Sood 


Adequate 


Inadequate 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Presenting Ideas i 


25 


28 


a 


1 


3.3 


2. Listening 




28 


.9. ■ i 


2 


3.2 


3. Sensitive to 
Non-verbal Cues 




21' 


j 

1? 


2 


2.9 


4. Encouragiing 


15 ^ 




7 


4 


3.0 


5. Storing 


23 


25 


13 


0 


3.2 


6. Values 


213. 


32 


B 


2 


3.1 
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Module III - Conflict Resolution 



Mesa Verde - Cimino SSE 2 - Item B 

10 Overall Average = 3-3 



For each of the statements below, circle the phrase which best describes what 
is your level of understanding or skill. 







Very 

uOOQ 


Arloniia'f'a 
MQcqUd Ltf 




Very 




- 


1, Detemining the different 
sources and types of con- 
flict present in a given 
group situation. 


1 


9 


0 


0 


3.1 


2L Assessing my own unique 
abilities and skills for 
coping constructively 
with conflicts in groups. 


4 


5 


1 


0 


3.3 


3- Detemining other people's 
skills and limitations for 
coping constructively with 
conflicts in groups. 


0 


10 


0 


0-- 


^ 3.0 


4. Clarifying ny own values 
and those of others 'as 

^they--af fee t--the-re solution— 

of conflicts. 














3 


7 


0 




3.3 




5. Expressing my own feelings 
honestly and sensitively 
in dealing with conflicts 
within groups. 


4 


5 


1 


0 


3.3 


6. Selecting and using 

appropriate strategies to 
resolve conflicts in group 
situations. 


. 2 


8 


0 


0 


3.2 


7. Evaluating and adjusting 
decision-making and plans 
of actions to ensure 
successful conflict 
resolution. 


3 


, -t 

7 


0 


0 


3.3 
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Module III - Conflict Resolution 

Mesa Verde - Cimino . SSE 2 - Item C 

N = 10 Overall Average =3.4 



Under each of the same 7 statements in the following table write the letter 
of the phrase which best describes what is the level of understanding or skill 
of each member of your group. Use the following rating scale: A - very good 
B - adequate C - inadequate D - very poor. 





Very 
Good 


Adequate 


Inadequate 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1 . Determining types 
of conflicts. 


24 


27 


3 




3.4 


2. Assessing own skills. 


31 


19 


4 


0 


3.5 


3. Determining others' 
skills. 


20 


31 


2 


1 


3.3 


4. Clarifying values. 


29 


21 


4 


0 


3.5 


5. Expressing feelings. 


32 


20 


2 


0 


,3.6 


6. Using appropriate 
strategies. 


25 


- 24 


5 




" 3.4 


7. Evaluating and 
adjusting action. 


22 


29 


2 


1 


3.3 
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Module IV - Planning 



Mesa Verde - Cimino SSE 2 - Item A 

N = 12 Overall Average =3.1 



For each of the statements below, circle the phrase which best describes what 
is your level of understanding or skill. 





Very 
Good 


Adequate 


^Inadequate 


Very 
Poor 


Average . 


1. Considering the nature 
of the task. 


0 


12 


0 


0 


3.0 


2. Considering the resources 
available for the task. 


■ 0 


12 


0 


0 


3.0 , 


3. Considering obstacles 
which may hinder the 
accomplishment of 
the task. 


1 


11 


0 


0 


3.1 


4. Considering alternative 
ways of accomplishing 
the task. 


1 


11 


0 


0 


3.1 


5. Considering the 












criteria for se'lecting 
an alternative. ' 


2 


10 


0 


0 . 


3.2 


6. Choosing an alternative. 


2 


10 


0 


0 


3.2 


7. Considering the details 
of the plan. 


2 


10 


0 


0 


3.2 


8. Evaluating your 
planning process. 


0 


12 


0 


0 

■ 


3.0 
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Module IV - Planning 



Mesa^ Verde Cimino SSE 2 - Item B 

N ^ 12 Overall Average— 3.4 



Under each of the same 8 -^atements in the following table write the letter of 
the phrase whi^ch best describes what is the level of understanding or skill of 

each member of your groop^ Use the following rating scale: A - very good 

B - adequate C - inadequate D - very poor. 





Very 
Good 


Adequate 


Inadequate- 


Very 
Poor 


Average 




1. 


Eval uatisig 


33 


V 




/;,.0 


3.5 




2. 


Details 


,24 


: 36 '"-"V 


\" .4 


■;.;o - 


- 3.3. 


' 'r * 

~ \ 


3. 


Choosing \ 
Alternative 


20 


37 




:,:'0 


3.2 




4. 


Cn'teri-a 


i26 


30 


8::\:.;/'';' 


0 


3.3 




■ 5. 


AlterrEatives 


31 


28 


■•'■■5: ■ 


, 0 


3.4 




6. 


Obstacles 


23 


37 


'.^ '/4 


0 


^' • :3'^:3::-,::l:;' 


t 


7. 


Resourtss 










— -^t4-^ 




Availatjjie 


—27"— 


~ 34 - 


3 


-0 








Mature of 
The Task 














8. 


27' 


33 


4. 


0 


3.4 
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Module V - EvaliJ^tion 



Mesa Verde - Cimino 
N ^ 13 



2 - Item A 
^^erall Average 3.4 



For each of the statements below, circle the Phrase which best describes what' 
is your level of understanding. 



1. Detennining what should 
have happened in a 
situation. 



2. Detennining what did 
happen in a 
situation. 



3. Determining the 
similarities and 
differences between 
what happened, and 
what should have 
happened. 



Detennining reasons 
for similarities and 
differences* 



5. Deciding what to do 
to improve in the 
future. 



Very 
Good 



0 



]0 





_ Inadequate 


Very 
Poor 


Average 




0 


0 


3.5 




0 ' , 


. 0 _ 


3.6. 




1 


0 


3.2 




0 


0 


3. 2 




0 


0 


3.3 
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Module V - Evaluation 



Mesa Verde - Cimino SSE 2 - Item B 

N =13 Overall Average = 3,5 



Under each of the same 5 Statements in the following table write the letter of 
the phrases which best describes what is the level of understanding or skill of 
each member of your group. Use the following rating scale: A - very good 
B - adequate C - inadequate D - very poor • 





Very 
Good 


Adequate 


Inadequate 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Determining wSat should 
have happened. 


56 


24 


2 


0 


3.7 


2r"'^ Determining what did 
: happen; - 


47 


33 


1 




3.5 


3. Determining differences 
and similarities. 


35 


45 


1 


0 


3.4 


4. Determining reasons. 


38 


22 ' 


0 


J 


3.6 


5. Determining ways 
to improve. 


32 


47 


2 


0 


3.4 
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Module I - Cornmunication 



Mesa Verde - Vcatch . SSE 2 - Item F 

N =: 14 Overall Average = 2.9 



How well do you communicate? Below are six communication skills^ For each one, 
circle the phrase that best describes how v/ell you have already learned that ski 11. ; 



• 


Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Presenting your ideas so 
that others will respond 
to them. 


0 


12 


2 


0 


2.9 


7 1 I'R'tpnina raref ul 1 V and 
trying to unclej^stand the 
ideas of other?. 


1 


12 


1 


0 


3.0 


3. Understanding the feelings 
of others. 


0 


9 


5 


0 


2.6 


4. Encouraging others by 

1 i sten i ng to and acce pt i ng 
their ideas. 


0 


10 


4 


0 


2.7 


;5. Keeping information in 
your head or in notes. 


2 


11 






3.1 


6. Knov/ing that different 
people have different 
interests which affect 

' the way they act in a 
group. 


4 , 


9 




0 


3.2 
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Module I - Communication 



Mesa Verde - Veatch SSE - Item G 

f>i = 14 Overall Average = 3.0 



The chart below will show you the same'six communication skills which you used 
as guidelines to describe yoursolf. Now use these skills to describe the 
others in your group. On the left side of the chart, write the names of the 
other group members. In the boxes of the chart, show how well the different 
members have learned the conmuni cation skills. For each member, write very^ 
good , good , poor , or very poor under each skill. -.c 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


.Average,!.: 


1. Present ideas. 


2 


66 




0 




2. Listen to ideas. 


1.. 


69^ 


..:..::._4. 




..,:.,:-?..9:,, 


3. Understand the ideas 
of others. 


2 


66 


7 


0 


2.9 


4. Encourage others. 


3 


51 


21 


0 


2.8 


57 Keep information. 


8 


57 


9 


0 


3.0 


6. Understand why people 
act different ways. 


6 


66 




1 


.3.0 
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Module II - Resources of the Group 



Mesa Verde - Veatch SSE - Item A 

N - 9 Overall Average =3.1 



Below are five skills that people need to work in groups* After each one, circle 
the phrase which bpst describes your understanding of that skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average • 


1. Figuring out the resources 
that will help the group 
stay together arid do its 
job well. 


2 




0 




, 3.2 


2 . Recog n i z i n g the re sou rce s 
that you have to do a 
certain job. 


2 


1 


0 


0 


3.2 


3. Recognizing the resources 
that other group meirtiers 
have to do a certain job. 


2 


7 


0 


0 


3.2 


4. Figuring out the best way 
to use the res ources of 
the whole group. 


8 


1 


0 


0 


2.9 


5. Deciding what to do if the 
group doesn't have the 
resources it needs to do 
its job. 


1 


"6 




0 


2.9 
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Module II - Resources of the Groug 



Mesa Verde - Veatch SSE 2 - Item B 

N = 8 Overall Average = 3, 



Below are the same five skills which you used as guidelines to describe yourself. 
Now use them again to describe the other members of your group. On the left 
side of the chart, write the name of each group member. Then, describe each 
group member's understanding of the skills. Un de r e ach s k i 1 } » w ri t e ve rv g ood , 
good , poor, or very poor . 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Figure out resources 
neededi. 


3 


30 






3.1 


2. Recpgriiize own skiTls. 


7 


26 




0 


3.2 


3. Recogirize others' skills. 


2 


31 


0 1 


\ .0 


3.1 


4. Figure out use of resources. 


5 


28 


■■■1 

0 


0 


3.2 


5. Decide, how, to find new 
resources. 


2 


31 


0 


0 


3.1 
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Module III - Conflict Resolution 



Mesa Verde - Veatch SSE 2 - Item B 

N = 9 Overall Average = 3, 



Below are seven skills which play ah important part in conflict resolution. 
After each one, circle the phrase that best describes your ability to do that 
skill- 





Very 

ou uu 


vXUUU 




Very 

rUUi , 


nVc 1 age 


1. IKnowing the diff^ent kinds 
of con f 1 i c t an d tj&^sq s of 
conflict among gmup 
[members. 


1 


7 


1 


0 


3.0 


2. Knowing how well you can 
deal with group conflicts. 


1 


7 


1 


0 


3.0 


3. Knowing how well the others 
can deal with group conflicts. 


1 


8 


0 


0 


3.1 


4. Explaining what you believe 
or what others believe in 
order to resolve group 
conflicts. 


2 


7 


.0 


0 


3.2 


5. Expressing yourself 

honestly and openly while 
dealing with group conflicts. 


1 


8 


0 


0 




6. Figuring out the best way 
to resolve conflicts among 
group members. 


0 


9 


0 


0 


3.0 


7. Knowing when ideas or 
plans will have to be 
changed in order to 
resolve group conflicts. 


0 


9 


0 


0 


3.0 
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Module III - Conflict Resolution 



Mesa Verde - Veatch SSE 2 - Item C 

M = 8 Overall Average = 3.3 



The next chart shows the same seven conflict resolution skills which you used 
as guidelines to describe yourself. Now use these guidelines to descnbe^the 
others in your group. On the left side of the chart, wnte the names of the 
other group members. In the boxes of the chart, describe each member s abrlTty 
to do ^ch skill. For eacfr member, write very good , good. &oon» or very poor 
under each ski'll. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average . 


1. :Ctetermine types of 
;eDnflict. 


21 


42 


1 


0 


3.3 


2. Assess own skills. 


21 


43 


0 


0 




3. Determine others" skills 


14 


50 


' 0. 


0 


3.2 


4. Clarify values. 


18 


44 


1 


0 


3.3 


5. Express feelings. 


20 


38 


6 


0 


3.2 


6. Use appropriate 
strategies. 


17 


46 


1 


0 


3.3 


7. Evaluate and adjust 
actions. 


21 


43 


0 


0 


3.3 
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Module IV - PTantiing 



Mesa Verde - Veatch SSE 2 - Item A 

N = 8 Overall Average = 3-2 



For each of the statements below, circle the phrase which best describes what 
is your level of understanding or skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Understanding the job 
that has to :be cdone . 


4 


4 


Q., ,, 




3.5 


2* KnowinQ what resources 
you will be able to use. 




■ 5;;'.; 




■:.;,.-."o.. 


3,4 


3. Thinking about the 

problems that lie ahead. 


' '':' ■} 








3.1 


4. Thinking about different 
ways to do the job. 


1 


7 


0 




3.1 


5. Studying these different 
ways . 


1 


7 


-0 




3.1 


6. Choosing the best plan 
of action. 


2 


5 






3. 1 


7. Working out the details 
of your plan. 


2 


"■'""".,'6: ,.' 




0 


3.3 


,8. Stopping and thinking 
about how well you have 
done the first seven steps. 


1 


6 




0 


3.0 
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Module. IV - Planning 



Mesa Verde- - Veatch SSE 2 - ItencEB 

N = 8 Overall Avei^e = 3.2 



The chart below shows the same eight, skills you used as gudade lines to describe 
the others in the group. For each member, write verv good: ., good , poor , or 
very poor under each skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Nature of the job. . 




■■,•■■23 






■ '3vi: : ■ 


2- Resources available. 


10 


16 


■■■■■■■■ -1 ^ 


0 




3. Problems, 


B 






0. 


3.0 


4. Different ways. 


6 


2D ; 


1 ; 


0 


3.2 


5. Studying plans. 


6 


19 


2 


0 


3.1 


6. Choosing best plan. 


no 


16 

--i 


1 


0 • 


3.3 


7. Details. 


7 


1:5 


1 


0 


3.3 


8. Evaluating 


4 


17 


1 


1 


3.0 
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Module V - Evaluation 



SSE 2 - Item E 
Overall Average = 3.1 



Five iskills that you use when you evaluate group performance are listed below. 
For each skill > circle the phrase which describes your own understanding of .that 
skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. JiBciding what should 
Dwive happened in a 
situation. 


0 


7 


1 


0 


2.9 


2. Deciding what did 
• happen-In the - 
situation. 


1 


7 


0 


0 


'": 3.1 


3. Noticing ways in which 
what did happen was 
like or unlike what 
should have happened. 


0 


8 


0 


0 


3.0 . 


4. Figuring out reasons 
. for these likenesses 
and differences. 


1 


7 


0 


0 


3.1 


5. Deciding what to do 
to make things better 
in the future. 


2 


5 


0 




■;-;-3."3:t:-" 
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iodule V - Evaluation 



Mesa Verde - Veatch SSE 2 - Item F 

= 8 Overall Average = 3.0 



The chart below shows the same five skills you used as guidelines to describe 
yourself. Now use these guidelines to describe the other people in your group. 
For each person, write very good , good, goo r. or very poor under each skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Decide what should 
have happened. 


8 


17 


6: 


0 


■,'";3;l:': 


2. Decide what did 
happen. 


6 


20 


4 


0 


3.1 


3. Notice likenesses 
and differences. 


3 


22 - 


5 


0 


2.9 


4. Figure out reasons. 




18 


4 


0 


3.1 


5. Decide on ways to 
make better. 


7 


18 


6 


0 


3.0 



j 
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Module I - Comnuni cation 



Meah-Kah-Mie - Arthur SSE - Item F 

M = n Overall Average =2*9 



Hov/ well do you communicate? Below are six. conTnunication skills, For each, 
one, circle the phrase that best describes how well you have already learned 
that" skill.' :'v .:, ■. ■• ' -'"""'y 





Very 
Good 


Good, 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Presenting your ideas so 

thai" nthpr^ will rp^nnnri to 

them. 


2 


4 


5 ■ 


o: 


v/:'2.7.' 


2 . L i s ten i n g xa re f ul ly an d 

trying to understand the 
ideas of others. 


2 


8 


1 


0 


3.1 


3. Understanding the feelings 
of others. 


2 


9 


0 




3.2 


4. Encouraging others by 

listening to and accepting 
their ideas. 




4.. ^ . 




0 


2.7 


5. Keeping information in 
your head oir in notes. 


Q 


6 


5 


.0 




6. Knowing that different 
people have different 
interests VJhich affect 
the way they act in a 
group. 


2 


7 


2 


0 


3.0 
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Module I - Coramuqi cation 



Neah-Kah-Hie - Arthur 
tl = 11 



The chart below will show 
as guidelines' to describe 
others, in ly our group ... On 
other group members. In 
members have 1 earned the 
good , poor , or very PoQr 



\SSE - Item 6 
Overall Average =2.5 

you the same six communication skills which 'you used i| 
yourself. Now use these skills to describe the - '. ; 
the left side of the chart, write the names of the 
the boxes/of"^^^^^^^^ shovr hbwiwel T"tKe "dif Fef ent" " 

coirmuni cation skills. For each member, write very good, 
under each skill . 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


; Aye rage J' ' 


1 . Present i deas . 


■ .A 


18 






.1.1 ,-• 


2. bi sten to -i deas 






..l:5.:..::J.^--. 




,.:..-2%9„„.. _ 


3. Understand the . 
ideas of. others. 


3 


18 


, ■ • .6 ■ 


2 


2.8 


4. Encourage others. 


1 . 




14 


. 5 


2.3' 


5. Keep information. 


4 


8 


8 


9 


2.2 


6. Understand why 

people act different 
ways. 


1 ; 


10 


10 


5 


2.3. 



• /- 
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Module II - Resources of the Group 



Neah-Kah-Nie - Arthur SSE 2 - Item A 

M =. 11 Overall Average = 2.7 



Below are five skills- that people need to work in groups. After each one, circl 
the phrase which best describes your understanding of that skill. 



• 


Very 
Good 


Good. 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Figuring out the resources 
that will help the group 
stay together and do its 
job well . 


0 . 


• \ 
8 


3 


0 


2.7 


2. Recognizing the resources 
that xou have to do a 
certain job. 


0 


8 


3 


Q 


2.7 


3. Recognizing the resources 
that other group members 
have to do a certain job. 


0 


6 


5 


0 


2.5 


4. Figuring,, out the best way 
to use the resources of 
the whole group. 


0 


10 


1 


0 


2.9 


5. Deciding what to do if the 
group doesn't have the 
resources it needs to do 
its job. 


0 


9 


1 


1 


2.7 
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Module II - Resources of the Group 



Neah-Kah-Nie - Arthur SSE 2 - Item B 

N = 11 Overall Average =2.7 

Below are the same five skills which you used as guidelines to describe 
yourself. Now use them again to describe the other members of your group. On 
the left side of the chart, write the name of each group member- Then describe 
each group member' s understanding of the skills.. Under eac; skill., write 
very good , good , pobr y or very poor . 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Figure out resources 
needed. 


2 


29 


10 


1 


2.8 


2. Recognize own skills. 


3 


28 


9 


.2 • 


2.8 


3. Recognize others' 
skills. 


2 


21 


16 


3 


. 2.5 . 


4. Figure out use^ of 
resources. 


4 


27 


10 


1 


2.8 


5. Decide how to find 
new resources. 


1 


24 


13 


4 


2.5 
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Module III - Conflict Resolution' 



Neah-Kah4lie 
II ^ 12 



Arthur 



SSE 2 - Item B 
Overall Average =2.9 



Below are seven skills v/hich play an important part in conflict resolution. • . 
After each one, circle the phrase that best descr'Sbes your ability to do that 

ski.li... .... ■ - . 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Knowing the different kinds 

Ul UUll 1 1 lUL aiiu LdUocd UT 

conflict among group 
membe rs . 


4 


6 


3 


0 


3.1 ■ 


2. Knowing how well you can 

deal with arniin rnnflirt*; 


1 


7 


5 


0 


? 7 


3. Knowing how v/ell the others 
can deal with group conflicts. 


2 


8 


2 


1 


.2.8 


4. Explaining what you believe 
or what others believe in 
order *:o resolve group 
conflicts. 


0 


12 


1 


0 


2.9 


5. Expressing yourself 

honestly and openly while 
.: dealing with group conflicts. 


2 


10 


1 


0 


3.1 


6. Figuring oi't the best way 
to resolve conflicts among 
group members. 


5 


3 


5 


0 


3.0 


7. Knowing when idear'^or 
plans wi 11 have to be 
changed in ordar to 












resolve group conflicts. 


1 




2 


2 


2.6 ■ 
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Module III - Conflict Resolution 



Meah-Kah-Nie - Arthur SSE 2 - Item C 

H = 12 Overall Average = 2.6 



The next chart shows the same seven conflict resolution skills which you used, 
as guidelines to describe yourself. Now use these guidelines to describe the 
others in your group. On tl-.e left side of the chart, write the names of the 
other group members. In che boxes of the chart, desch'be each' mem^ 
to do. each skill. For aach member, write very good , good, poor or very poor 
under each skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very ; 
Poor 


Average 


1. Determine types of conflict. 


1 


24 


17 


1 


2.6 


2. Assess own skills. 


4 


25 


13 


1 


2.7 


3. Determine others' skills. 


3 


25 


15 


1 


2.7 


4. Clarify values. 


2 


29 


16 


1 


2.7 


5. Express feelings. 


3 


23 


16 


1 


2.7 


6. Use appropriate strategies. 


3 


19 


17 


4 


2.5 


7. Evaluate and adjust actions. 


1 


26 


13 


3 


2.6 
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Module IV - Planning 



Neah-Kah-Nie - Arthur SSE 2 - Item A 

N = 13 Overall Average -2.7 



For each of the statements below, circle the phrase which best describes what 
is your level of understanding or skill. 





very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Understanding the job 
that has to be done. 


3 


10 


0 


0 


3.2 


2. Knowing what resources 
you will be able to use. 


2 


10 


1 


0 


3.1. 


3. Thinking about the 

problems- that lie ahead. 


0 


8 


5 


0 


2.6 


4. Thinking about different 
ways to do the job. 


0 


2 


10 


1 


2.1 


.5. Studying these different 
ways. 


0 ■ 


2 


10 


1 


2.2 


6. Choosing the best plan 
of action. 


2 


5 


6 


0 


2.7 


7. Working out the details 
of your plan. 


2 


10 


1 


0 


3.1 


8. Stopping and thinking 
about how well you have 
done the first seven steps. 


1 


7 


4 


1 


2. '6.. 
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Module IV - Planning 



Neah-Kah-Nie - Arthur 
N = 13 



SEE 2 - Item B 
Overall Average =2.6 



The chart below shows the same eight skills you used as guidelines to describe 
Joursel? Now use these guidelines to describe the others in the group. For 
each member/write or vejci^EOor under each skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Koor 


Average 


.1. Nature of the job. 


5 


32 


10 


1 


2.9 


2. Resources available. 


1 


28 


19 


1 


2.6 


3. . Problems. 


3 


21 


22 


2 


2.5 


4. Different ways. 


3 


17 


24 


4 


2.2 


5. Studying plans. 


1 


26 


21 


0 


2.6 


6. Choosing best plan. 


5 


22 


20 


. 1 


2.6 


7. Details. 


5 


20 


22 


1 


2.6 


8. Evaluating. 


3 


19 


18 


1 


2.6 



) 
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Module VIII - Decision Making 



Neah-Kah-Nie 
N = 8 



Arthur 



SSE 2 - Item E 
Overall Average 



= 2.7 



Bielow are six skills in helping cooperative effort. For each one, circle ^he 
phrase that best describes -your understanding of that skill . 



Very 
Good 



Good 



Poor 



Very 
Poor 



Avef^^e 



1. Blending together the work 
of different parts of the 
group. 



0 



Z. Watching how well the 
group works together. 



Finding out why problems 
come up. 



Talking about group 
standards and goals. 



1 
0 



0 



0 



3J 



Helping other group 
members to do better work. 



Setting a good example 
by your own work. 



0 
1 



0 



ERIC 
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Module VIII - Decision Making 



Meah-Kah-Nie - Arthur SSE 2 - Item F 

_ 8 Overall Average = 2. 



The chart below shaws the same six skills you used as guidelines to describe 
yourself. Now use these guidelines to describe the other people in your group. 
For each person, write very good , aood, j&oor. or very poor under each skvll. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1 . Blend the parts. 


3 


12 


7 


2 


2.7 


2. Watch how group works. 


2 


13 


7 


2 


2.6 


3. Find reasons for 
problems. 


1 


7 


9 


7 


2.1 


4. Talk about standards. 


1 


12 


9 


, 2 


2.5 


5. Help others. 


5 


7 


9 


3 


2.6 


6. Set a good example. 


8 


9 


5 


2 


3.0 
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Module ! - Conmunication 



Neah-Kah-Nie - Smethurst 
N = 19 



SSE - Item F 
Overall Average = 2.8 



How well do you communicate? Below are six communication skills. For each one» 
circle, the phrase that best describes how well you have al ready learned that ski 11^^^^^ 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Presenting your ideas 
so that others will 
respond to thein. 


1 


O 


Q 
O 


2 


2 4 


2. Listening carefully and 
trying to understand 
the ideas of others.^ 


1 


11 


7 


0 


2.7 


3. Understanding the 
feelings of others. 


6 


9 


4 


0 


3.1 


4. Encouraging others by 
listening to and 
accepting their ideas. 


3 


13 


3 


0 


3.0 


5. Keeping information in 
your head or in notes. 


4 ; 


9 


6 


0 


2.7 


6. Knowing that different 
people have different 
interests which affect 
the way tht:y.^9ct in 
a group. 


4 


11 


3 


1 


. 3-1, 
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Module I - Communication 



Ueah-Kah-Mie - Smethurst SSE - Item G 

= 19 Overall Average = 2.8 



Tn fhP hnxps of the chart, show how well the different members have learned the 
cUunica^fon bills' for each member, write ver^ood, good, £oor , or ver^^ 
under each skill. ' r 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Present Ideas 


8 


49 


12 


4 


2.8 


2. Listen to Ideas 


6 


58 


13 


4 


2.8 


3. Understand the ideas 
of others 


4 


59 


3 


2 


3.0 


4. Encourage others 


4 


53 . 


15 


8 


2.7 


5. Keep Information 


8 • 


55 


5 


4 • 


2.9 


6. Understand why 
people act 
different ways 


3 


49 


13 


1 


2.8 



ERIC 
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Module II - Resources of the Group 



SSE 2 - Item A 
Overall Average =3.0 



Belov/ are five skills that people need to work in groups. After each one,. 

circle the phrase which best describes your understanding of ^that skill : — , 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor, 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Figuring out the resources 
that will help the group 
stay together and do its 
job well. 


2 


J 5 


3 


0 


3.0 


2. Recognizing the resources 
that you have to do a 
certain job. 


4 


12 


4 


0 


. 3.0 


3. Recognizing the resources 
. that other group members 
have to do a certain job. 


2 


17 


1 


0 


3.0 


4. Figuring out the best way 
to use the resources of 
the whoTi* group to do a 
job well . 


1 


15 ^ 


3 


0 


2.8 


5. Deciding what to do if 
the group doesn't have 
the resources it needs 
to do its job. 


1 


T7 


2 


0 


3.0 
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Neah-Kah-riie - Smethurst 
N = 20 



' O ... 

ERIC 



Module II - Resources of the Group 



Neah-Kah-Nie - Smethurst ^,7 I*®"" ^ o o 

20 - Overall Average = 2.8 

Below are the same five skills which you used as guidelines to describe yo^jself. 
Mow use them again -to . describe the.other members^^o^^^^ 

of the chart, write the name of each group member. Then describe each group 
member's understanding of the skills.. Under each skill, write very good . aogd. 
poor , or very poor * 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1- Figure out resources 
needed. 


13 


58 


20 


1 


2.9 


2. Recognize own skills. 


14 


57 


21 


0 


2.9 


3. Recognize others' 
skills. 


6 


60 


25 




2.8 


4. Figure out use of 
resources. 


13 


63 


13 


3 


2.9 . 


5. Decide how to find 
new resources. 


7 


58 


23 


4 


2.7 
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Module III - Conflict Resolution 



Neah-Kah-Nie - Smethurst 
ri = 18 



Below are sevon skills which play an important part in confl ict resolution- 

Af t each one , ci rcle the phras.e that^bes t. describes ^^(ou^ 

that skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Knowing the different . 
kinds of conflict and 
causes of conflict among 
group rriembers. 


o 


1 c 


"3 
•J 


n 




2. Knowing how well you 
can deal with group 
conflicts. 


2 


12 


4 


0 


2.9 


3. Knowing how well the 
others can deal with 
group conflicts. 


1 


10 


6 . 


1 


2.6 


4. Explaining what you 
believe in order to 
resolve group conflicts. 


2 


. 10 


6 


0 


2.8 


5. Expressing yourself 
honestly and openly 
while dealing with 
group conflicts. 


2 


12 


4 


0 


2.9 


6. Figuring out the best 
way to resolve confl icts 
among group members. 


1 


12 




0 


2.8 


7, Knowing when ideas or 
plans have co be 
changed in order to 
resolve group conflicts. * 




J4 


2 


0 


3.0 



SSE 2 - Item B 
Overall Average =2.9 
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^Module III - Conflict Resolution 



Neah-Kah-Nie - Smethurst SSE 2 - Item C 

- IS Overall Average = 3.0 

The next chart shows the same seven conflict resolution skills which you used 
- as quidel-ines-.-to-.describe.yourselX.l:Npw^^^^ 

others in your group. On the left side of the chart, write the names of th?_ 
other group members. In the boxes of the chart, describe each member s ability 
to do each skill. For each member, write very good, good., goor or very poor 
under each skil 1 . 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


.Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Determine types of 
conflict. 


11 


58 


18 




:^:--2;9;.;. 


2. Assess own skills. 


18 


54 


15 


z ::'i 


3;0 


3. Determine others' skills. 


16 


51 


20 




3.0 


4, Clarify values. 


12 


55 , 


21 




2.9 


5. Express feelings. 


18 


55 


15 


0 


3.0 


6. Use appropriate 
strategies. 


13 


60 .. 


15 


0 


3.0 


7. Evaluate and adjust 
actions. 


20 


49 


19 


0 


3.0 
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Module VI - Leadership and Power 



:ieah-Kah-Nie - Smethurst SSE 2 - Item F 

N = 8 Overall Average =3.0 



Below are five sentences that tell some ways in which a good leader helps a 
group. After each one, circle the phrase which tells how well you think you 
do the things- described. 





Very 
Well 


Fairly 
Well 


. A 
Little 


Hot At 
All 


Average 


1. ^Help the group's work by 

^starting, giving direction to, 
• settirig>standards for, and 
organizing the group's action. 


2 




1 


0 


3.1 ' 


2. Help group communication by 
encouraging others to take 
paint in discussion, by listen- 
ing carefully, by explaining 
group members* points of view 
to one another, and by seeking 
and giving information and 
opinions. 


3 


4 , 


1 


0 


3.3 


'3. Help to resolve group conflicts 
by easing tension,, building 
trust, working out disagree- . 
ments between group members,, 
blending together the work of 
different members, and finding 
compromises between opposing 
points of view. 


3 . 


1 




0 


2.9 . 


4. Help to bring together results 
of .the group's work- by watch- 

_Jng stuciyj ng: and. explai ning „ . 

the actions, ideas, and 
decisions of the group. 


1 


3 


4 


0 


2.6 


5, Help to evaluate group perform- 
ance by studying how well the 
. group's ideas work, helping 
others understand the value of 
different solutions to problems, 
and finding better ways for the 
group to carry out its decisions 
and reach its goals, 


2 


4 


2 


0 


3.0 . 
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Module VI - Leadership and Power 



Neah-Kah-Mie - Smethurst SSE 2 - Item H 

= 8 Overall Average = 2.7 



The chart below shows the same five skills which you used as guidelines to describe 
yourself. Now use these guidelines to describe the others in your group. For 
each person, write very good , good, £oor, or very poor under each skill. 



1 ^ . 


Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Help group's work. 


2 


21 _ 


9 


^P. : 


• ; , 2.8 , 


2. Help group communication. 


4 • 


20 


8 


0 


2.6 


3. Resolve group conflicts. 


1 


21 




. 0 


2.7 


4. Bring together results. 


0 


23 


9 


0 


2 . 7 


5. Evaluate group performance. 
L — 


0 


21 


11 


0 


2.6 
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Module VII - Decision Making 



Neah-Kah-Nie - Smethurst SSE 2 - Item F 

N = 15 Overall Average = 3.0 



Below are five skills that can help you decide who should make group decisions. 
For each one, circle the phrase that best describes your understanding of that 
skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average ]: 


1. Knowing the good and the 
bad points of each of the 
seven ways oj aecision- 
making. 


2 


9 


3 




2.B 


2. Knowing the kinds of 
situations in which 
each way of decision- 
making will or will 
not work. 


3 


8 


4 


D 


2.9 


3. Knowing what things in 
■ a situation help d^^^^ 
which way of decision- 
making should be used. 


4 


8 


3 


D 


3.1 • 


4. Deciding vihich way of 
decision-making is best 
for a particular 
decision. 


4 


10 


1 


D 


. 3.2-': 


5. Evaluating a decision or 
a way of making a decision 
to see if .it was effective. 


2 


^.9. 


4 


.- .,D 


..,..,..:,2.'.9„.,._. 
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Module VII - Decision Making 



Neah-Kah-Nie - Smethurst ' ^nT l*®"' ^ o i 

^ 15 Overall Average = 3.1 

The chart below shows the same skills you used as^guidelinestb describe your^^ 
ioS use these guidelines to describe the other ; people in^y our grou^ For each • 
person, write very good , good, fioor, or very! poor, under each skill. 





Very, 
Good 


Good ■ 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1 . Understand ways. 










3.1 


2 . Know good and bad 
points. 


16 


43 




2 




3. Know kinds of 
situations. 


14 


50 


■ '3 


: 2 


3.1 


4. Know things in 
situation. 


14 . 


42 


11 


2 


3.0 


5. : Deci de whi ch- way 
is best. 








c?'". '■■:2 ■ 


3.1 ■ ■ 


6. Evaluate decision. 


16 ■ ■ 


41 


10 


2 


3.0 
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ftodule I - Communication 



SSE 2 - Item F 
Overall Average = 3.1 



Hov/ v/ell do you conmunicate? Below are six communication skills. For each one^ 
circle the phrase that best describes how v/ell you have already learned that skil l 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


' Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Presenting your ideas so 
that others will respond 


4 


7 


3 


0 


3.1 


2. Listening carefully and 
trying to understand the 
ideas of others. 


3 


10 


1 


0 


3.1 


3. Understanding the feelings 
of others. 


6 


7 


1 


0 


3.4 


4. Encouraging others by 
l i s ten ing to an^^^ 
thei'^ '^deas 


" z ■ 




3 - ■ 






5. Keeping i'nfomation in 
your head or in notes. 


4 


6 


3 


1 


2.9 


6. Knov/ing iihat different 
people have different 
interests which affect 
the way they act in a 
group.- 


5 


8 


1 


0 


3.3 
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Module I - Coimunication 



Prospect - Gerould . SSE 2 -.Item G 

M .= 14 Overall Average = 2.9 

The chart below vn 11 show you the same sj"x communication skills which you u^^^^^^^^^ • 
as guidelines to. describe yourself. Now use these ski 1 1 s to descH be the. others 
in your group. On the left side of. the chart, write the names of the other . 
group members. In the boxes of the chart, show how well the different members 
have learned the communication skills. For each member, wri te very goo d., . g ood . 
poor , or very poor under each skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very ■ 
Poor ; 


Average 


1. Present ideas. 


22 


20 








2. Listen to ideas. 


. 15 


32 


• 5 


0 


3.2 


3. Understand the ideas 
of others. 


8 


33 


11 


0 


2.8 


4. Encourage others. 


15 


20 


16 


1 


2.8 


5. Keep ihf bnriati on. 


13 


20- 








6. Understand why people 
act different ways. 


19 


22 


11 


0 


3.0 , 
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Module II - Resources of the Group 



Prospect - Gerould 
N = 11 



SSE 2 - Item A 
Overall Average 



= 3.1 



Below are five skills that people need to work in groups. After each oner 
circle the phrase which best describes your understanding of that skill. 



Very 
Good 



Good 



Poor 



Very 
Poor 



Aver^^^ 



1 . Figuring out the 
resources that will 
help the group stay 
together and do its 
: job. well 



3.^ 



Recognizing the 
resources that. you 
have to do a certain 
jpb. 



3/ 



Recognizing the resources 
that other group members 
Ka ve ""to do^a' certai n j ob . 



Figuring out , the best 
way to use the resources 
of the whole? group to do^ 
a job well.^T^'^'" 



3,^ 



Decidingrwhajtlto do if 
the group doesn't have 
the resources it needs 
to do its job. 



2/ 
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Module II - Resources of the Group 



Prospect - Gerould ^ " J*^"' ^ , , 

Overall Average = 3.3 

Below are the same five skills which you used as guidelines to describe yourself. 
Now use them aqain to describe the other members of your group. On, the left 
of thrchart write the name of each group member.. Then describe each 
grfup LSir' s und^^^^^^^^ of the skills' IMder each skill . write ver^^ 
gond, |iqo^r» or very poor - 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
. Poor 


Average 




1. Figure out 

Resources Needed 


14 ; 


25 




0 






2. Recognize Own 
Skills 


16 


26 




0 


; 3.4/- 




3. Recognize Others' 
Skills 


14 


25 


'.3 ■ 


0 


3.3 




4. Figure Out Use 
Of Resources 


13 


27 


2 


0 


3.3 . 




5. Decide How To 

Find New Resources 


■ ■ — — 


" 28 
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Module IV - Planning 



SSE 2 - Item A 
Overal 1 Avevige =2-9 



For each of the statements below, circle the phrase which best describes what 
you feel is your level of understanding or skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Understandina the iob 
that has to be done. 


2 


7 


0 


0 


3.2 


2. Knowing what resources 
you will be able to US2. 


3 


5 


1 


0 




3. Thinking about the 

problems that lie ahead. 


2 


6 


1 


0 


3.1 


4. Thinking about different 
ways to do the job. 


1 


7 


1 


0 


3.0 


5. Studying these different 
ways. ^: ,: ;._...,;:„. ::: ...^ 


:::i:;:::: 




:,:;::::3:: 


;.:.::1..q::::;.,:,:: 




6. Choosing the best plan 
of action. 


0 


7 


2 


0 


2.8 


7. Working out the details 
of your plan. ' 


0 


7 


2 


0 


2- 8 


8. Stopping and thinking 
about how well you have 
done the first seven steps. 


0 


5 


4 


0 


2.6 
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Module IV - Planning 



Prospect - Gerould 
N = 9 



SSE 2 - Item B 
Overall Average =2.9 



The chart below shows the same eight skills you used as guidelines to describe 
yourself. Now use these guidelines to describe the others in the group. For 
each member, write very good , good , poor , or veJX^Eoor under each skil 1 . 





Very , 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average. 


1. Nature of the job. 


^ ■ 1 l:/' 






0 


2.9 


2. Resources available. 


^ - 


14 


■'■..■■■•:.17V' 




■."■':2.7,'''.' 


3. Problems. 


7 


24 






3.1 


4. Different ways. 


10 


16 


10 


.0 


3.0 


■5. Studying plans. 


3 


19 


■ 14 


0 


2-7 


6. Choosing best plan. 


10 


23 , . 


. .3 ...... 


0 


3.2 


7. Details. - 


I/.4 


:.,:,:::i9..'..'' 


:::iT3::::::::::i 






8. Evaluating. 


7 


26 


3 : 


0 


3.1 
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Module VI - Leadership & Power 



Prospect - Gerould SSE 2 - Item F 

N = 3 Overall Average = 3.0 

Below are five sentences that tell some ways in which a good leader helps a 
group. lAfter each one, circle the phrase which tejls how well you think you do 
the thirigs described. 





Very 
Good 

■ TP 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


It |iCI|J wilC ^lUUp ^ WU 1 N Uj 

starting, giving direction 
to, setting standards for, 
and organizing the group's 
action. 


1 


2 


0 


0 


3.3 


2. Help group cormunicatlon 
by encouraging others to 
take part in discussion, 
by listening carefully, by 
CAP lai ni ny yruup nicniucfb 
points of view to one 
another, and by seeking 
and giving information 
and opinions. 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3.0: 


0» nc 1 p lq rcbUI vk yruup 

- conflicts by easing 

tension, building trust, 
working out disagreements 
betv/een group members, 
blending together the work 
of different members, and 
finding compromises between 
opposing points of view* 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2.5 


4 Hp In to hrina toaefcher 

results of the group* s work 
by watching, studying and 
explaining the actions, ideas; 
arid decis ion the grbupT 






0 






5* Help to evaluate group 

performance by studying how 
well the group's ideas vvork, 
helping others understand the 
value of different solutions 
to problems, and finding 
better ways for the group 
iu carry out its decisions 
and reach its goals- 


0' 


2 - 


0 


U 


3.0 
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MODULE I - COMMUNICATION 



Mt. Diablo - Setencich SSE - Item F 

1^ _ 11 Overall Average = 3j.A. 



How well do you communicate? Below are six communication skills. For each one, 
circle the phrase that best describes how well you have already learned that 
skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Presenting your ideas so that.,,v^^ 
others will respond to them "' 


3 




0 


0 ■ 


3.3 


2. Listening. carefully and trying 
to understand the ideas of 

others 


6 


4 


1 


0' 


3.5 


3. Understancling the feelings 
of others 


8 


3 • 


y 0 : 


^ 6 


■■r"'":''3.7 


4. Encouraging others by listening 
to and accepting their ideas 








0 


3.3 


-5. Keeping information in your 
head or in notes 


3 


8 


0 


0 


3.3 


6. Knowing that different people 
have different interests which 
affect the way they act in a 
group 


6 


5 


0 


0 . 


3.5 
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Module I - Communication 



Mt. Diablo - Setencich SSE - Item 6 

N = 11 Overall Average = 3.0 



In the boxes of the chart, show how well the different members have learned the 
coiTununi cation skills. For each member, write very good , good , poor , or very poor 
under each skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average . 


1. Present Ideas 


14 


14 


3 


0 


3.3 


2. Listen to Ideas 


11 


16 


4 


0 ■ 


3.2 


3. Understand the Ideas 
of Others 


.5 


22 


4 


0 


31 0 


4. Encourage Others 


5 


14 


11 




2.7 


5. Keep Information 


8 


19 


4 


0 \ 




6. Understand Why 
People Act 
Different Ways 


1 


26 


3 


0 


2.9 . 
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Module IV - Planning 



SSE 2 - Item A 
Overall Average = 3.4 



For each of the statements below, circle the phrase which best describes what 
you feel is your level of understanding or skill . 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor • 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Understanding the job 
: that has to be done. 


7 . 






0 


3.6 ' 


2. knowing what resources 

you will be able to use. V 


.■■5., 




0 


0 


,3.5 


3. Thinking about the 

problems that lie ahead. 


4 






0 


3.3 


4. thinking about different 
ways to do the job. 


4 


7 


0 


0 


3.4 


5 . St udy i ng .these di f f e ren t 
Ways. ■ ; ■ - 






p'-- 


0-' ■ 


- 3.-3' 


6. - Choosing the best plan 
of action. 


5 


6 


0 


0 


3.5 


7. Working out the details 
of your plan. - 


8 


3 


0 


0 


3.7 


8. Stopping and thinking 
about how. well you have 
done the first seven steps. 


.2 .... 


.7 


2 


0 


3.0 
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Mt. Diablo - Setencich 
N = 11 



Module IV - Planning 

Mt. -Diablo ,- Setencich SSE 2 - Item B 

N = 11 Overall Average = 3.3' 



The chart below shows the sime eight skills you used as guidelines to describe 
yourself. Now use these guidelines to describe the others in the group. For 
each member, write very qbod . good , poor, or very poor under each skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1 . Nature ofjbb 


10 


23 


0 


0 


3.3 


2. Resources 
Avai Table 


10 


21 


2 


0 


3.2 


3. Problems 


10 


17 


6 


0 


3.1 


4. Different Ways 


19 


12 


2 


0 


3.5 


5. Studying Plans 


10 


20 




0 


3.2 


6. . Choosing 3est 
Plan 


9 


22 


2 


0 


3.2 


7. Details 


iT 


21 


•■ 1 ■ 




3.3 


8. Evaluating 


12 


20 


1. 


0 


3.4 • 
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Module VIII - Cooperative Effort 



Mt. Diablo - Setencich SSE 2 - Item E ? ' Vu, 

N = 6 Overall Average = 3.0 



Below are six skills in helping cooperative effort. For each one, circle the 
phrase that best describes your understanding of that skill. 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Blending together the 
work of different parts . 
of the group. 


0 .. 


6 


0 


0- 


3.0 


2. Watching how well the 
group works together. 


1 


5 


0 


0 


3.2 


3. Finding out why. 
problems come up. 


1 


3 


2 


0 


2.8 ; 


4. Talking about group 
standards and goals. 


0 


5 ■ 


1 


0 


2.8 


5. Helping other gi'oup 
members to do better 
work. 


1 


4 


1 


0 


3.0 


6. Setting a good 

example by your own 
work. 


1 


4 


... 

1 ' 


0 


3.0 
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Module VIII - Cooperative Effort 



Mt. Diablo - Setencich SSE 2- Item F 

H ^ 6 Overall Average = 3.2 



The chart below shows the same six skills you used as guidelines to describe 

yourself. Now use these guidelines to describe the other people in your group. 

For each person, write very .good , good y poor > or very poor under each skill. 
5 = NA (1 = all gopd; 1 =^ all very good) - 





Very 
Good 


Good 


Poor 


Very 
Poor 


Average 


1. Blend the Parts 


9 


15 


1 


0 


3.3 


r, Watch How Group 
Works 


5 


15 


5 


0 


3.0 


3. Find Reasons for 
Problems 


8 


17 


0 


0 


- 3.3 


4. Talk about 
Standards 


5 


19 


1 


0 


3.2 


5. Help Others 


6 


16 


3 


0 


3.1 


6. Set a Good 
Example 


10 


13 


2 


0 


3.3 
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Appendix D: Some Reflections on. and Implications 
^ of the CGIS Curriculum , by Dr. Don Langan 

% . ■ 

The following is a discussion of: 1) some implications of using the current 
C6IS Curriculum as the basis for generating a teacher/learner paradigm; 2) a 
probable paradigm design; and 3) some impl ications such as a paradigm would 
have for further investigation. 

The eight modules currently availr*'.?r * ^;'ough CGIS can be understood to 

f •■ ■ . 

be a curriculum, the models themselves for;;icsiating what can be understood to 
be a course of study. The CGIS modules have been pilot tested in bvo rashions. 
In one fashion, the high school students involved experienced CGIS as, a course 
of study, primarily in a vocational/practical education setting or context. The 
modules ranging from group interaction through cooperative group effort did j 
demonstrate success in the vocational/practical context* 

The second test situation that these modules were submitted to was that 
they were examined as a potential methodology for instruction at Neah-Kah-Nie 
HVQh School in Oregon; In this case, there was no context Implied or nrescrlbed 
for the CGIS modules. They served as an instructor/learner methodology with 
context being supplied by the curriculum Itself. For example, £ ninth grade 
Health Education class, a ninth grade Geography class, and a ninth grade 
English class were taught using the cooperative group skills methodology Implied 
In the current CGIS. This was alsojdone with a U.S. History class composed 
of 17-year old high school juniors^ These students also went through a 
cooperative interacting routine where in the context U.S. History concepts, 
information and data were processed by groups of stu^^^nts, three to five members, 
and these groups were evaluated as to how well they learned the history . 
information. Upon analysis of both of these settings or contexts, the U.S. ' 
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History class and the Alternative Education class— which included the ninth 
grade Health, Geography, and English--it was concluded that, as a methodology 
for instruction and as a methodology for learning, CGIS can help students 
process more information with greater quantity and greater effect than they can 
through traditional, uni-directional teacher methodology of the one-too-many 
interaction. • 

Based upon the xurrent state of CGIS, it appears at this time that five 
rather general hypotheses can be offered: 

(1) students will process (i.e., receive, analyze, evaluate, and output) 
greater amounts of context-relevant information through cooperative 
group interaction methods than they would through uni^directional, 
one-too-many, information flow characteristic of the lecture/listen 
method of teaching and learning-, 

(2) through CGIS methodology, students will process content-relevant 
; ^.information that is more abstract, more sophisticated, and more 

complex than that processed through the traditional Information 
flow methodology; 

(3) through CGIS methodology, students will generate more ancillary and. 
support information related to current information pools than they 
would through traditional information flow methods; 

(4) students will develop evaluative strategies, assessment strategies, 
and synthesis strategies which will^allow them to process post-task 
infprmajion to a greater extent than they would through the traditional 
learning experience of sitting, listening, storing, and responding; 

(5) students will develop individual' and group perceptions more congruent 
with operational task group expectations than they would if their 



formal schooling experience emphasized the traditional pattern 
wherein the teacher and textbook provide the basic information pool 
and the teacher directs the information to the student. 
These five hypotheses, although very ambiguous. and vague, imply a number 
of things. The first implication is that there needs to be generated a model . 
or paradigm— probably a .paradigm--tf)at would incorpv.*! rate the assumptions 
implicit within CGIS curriculum as either a course of study or as a teacher/ 
learner methodology. The second implication is that, once a model is generated, 
implications from the model itself can form a learning isomorph wherein the 
variable processes of learning can be determined and understood, and greater 
efficacy and efficiency in the teacher/learner interaction can be developed, 
Th9 third implication is that, once the model has been evolved and once its 
learning isomorph has been developed, learning can be constructed as holistic. 
By understanding learning as a process constant: to basically all persons, we 
can break down socially-imposed, culturally-imposed, and. institutionaHy- 
imposed boundaries between formal schooling , and general ed^ 

The concept of learning as a holistic would allow for the development 
of a total systems paradigm, wherein the need$:^of: individual persons would be 
better identifielil, and agencies to meet those needs would either be developed 
or directed with much greater efficiency than at present. The ultimate, con- , 
sequence would be, hopefully, a cultural, sociological shift toward learning 
in general. It would appear that-a possible consequence would be something 
like the following. 

An apparent myth -in contemporary society is that there is a difference 
between learning and doing, between learners and doers, that, wit 
only a certain number of learning persons can be accommodatad and that 



generally these are supported by the doing persons. What is proposed here 
is a dissolution of that learning vs. doing construct into a holistic frame 
where, in fact, learning is. doing and what one does is what one learns. This 
type of a holistic has the potential of being developed as a formal learning 
isomorph which could evolve from a generated model based upon the practicality 
of CGIS as it currently stands. 

C6IS is comprised of eight modules which address eight skill areas relevant 
to group interaction: communicating, using resources, resolving conflict, 
planning, evaluating group and individual performances, sharing leadership 
and power within grotips, decision-making processes within groups, and coopera-r 
tive effort of groups toward common group tasks. Those eight constructs of 
cooperative group interaction are not new. They have been in the social 
psychological literature for several years. But there is a need at this time 
to provide a systemic that would take those eight constructs, and perhaps 
others, and provide a systemic ground wherein they could be, if necessary, 
inserted and perhaps somewhat redesigned and developed so that all eight or 
"n" number of cooperative group constructs would form a systemic comprehensive 
explanatory system of what we mean when we say cooperative group interaction. 

It is interesting to propose that the very terminology we use to explain 
cooperative. group interaction is utterly redundant. Cooperation has implica- 
tions for group, group has implications for interaction, and interaction has 
implications for cooperation. So the actual tenninology itself implies that, 
in fact, underneath somewhere is a paradigm that, could do a number of things. 
It could: (T) provide an explanatory ground for the presentation of coopera- 
tive interaction; (2), provide a definitive ground wherein cooperative group 
interaction could be operational i zed in a specific fashion; and (3) provide. 



for a predictive ground wherein— -from the tenets of the model, the assumptions 
of presumptions* and the concepts and constructs of the model for CGIS-'^a set 
of predicted sets and conditions could be developed wherein the destinies of 
the interactions themselves could be plotted. 

At present » one particular school of thought has done a great deal of 
research and theorizing in modeling. The school of symbolic interaction, 
beginning with Mead and continuing through Duncan and others, has created a 
set of propositions that in its own system explains much, if not all, of human 
-^behavior. It would seem that particular school of thought, and the work that 
had been done there, could be readily applied to the problems facing CGIS-- 
what is a model? and what is a systemic model that will explain this construct . 
of cooperative group interaction? 

The second school of thought would be the information sciences, or, 
the cybernetic analog school, with the emphasis on information as a resource 
in human interaction systems. A working generative model can be developed by 
using the symbol structure of the symbolic interactionist and thet methodology 
of the cybernetic analog school. If, for example, such a model can eyolve-7 
based upon the empirical s we have on hand for CGIS and the theoretics that 
are available from the interaction and analogical systems schools we would be 
in a position to extrapolate from that and formulate the much-needed learning 
isomorph. 

In a rudimentary systems sense, we can say that the model , the phenomenon, 
must be as complex as the phenomenon itself. This implies that if a learning . 
isomorph is to evolve--in other words, an isomorphology of the model itself-- 
that would be a replication or a simulation of what we mean when we say . 
learning. We might then be in a position to provide a learning holistic. 
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Once we have gone through the process of generation from the model to its 
isomorph, perhaps we would be in a position to start talking and doing some- 
• thing about this thing called learning. 

With a degree of sophistication that would lend itself immediately to 
environmental testing from the start-up of such an endeavor, two things must 
be kept in mifd! ' Such testing must apply to the individual and it must apply 
to groups— two, three, five, or two and a half million. In other words, it 
must have a general system. It must have mammoth explanatory, descriptive, 
and predictive power. It must do this because of where it is to be applied 
and what is to be expected of it. It would appear that to go through the 
process, the labor, and the resources that would be involved hereof developing 
models, isomorphs, and generating hoi istics-without having applicability 
to three essential subsystem components in the human system— would be a terrific 
waste of time. The three subsystem components which come to mind, though they 
tend to .overlap, are self, family,. and community. • 

If one can presume at this time that, when 'we talk about human systems 
we are using terms that others of like backgrounds can understand, then the 
concept of self as a subsystem within human systems becomes meaningful. It 
becomes far more meaningful then if we talk of solf in a Freudian, or Jungian, 
or anthropological view. Self becomes a totality, and at the same time part 
of something else. It is not an encapsulated, or isolated, phenomenon or by- 
phenomenon. The learning holistic that we are looking at here would utterly 
declare self to be a product of learning, and learning is, ultimately, 
essentially, and initially a product of interaction. Interaction is ultimately 
eventually, and initially a product of language; symbolic experiences that 
provide^ the interactants with cultural baggage, or social baggage, and produce 
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their self-baggage. So selfJs et consequence of interaction, and the person 
who lives with that self functions only as well as he is able to interact 
with his environment, and that environment is essentially other people. 

The second subsystem which would be directly affected by such a learning 
holistic would be those other people in the sense of family. The traditional 
concept of family--providing the youngster with identities,. , . rspectives, 
and philosophies— has perhaps degenerated to the point now, in many situations, 
where th& youngster is actually seeking to interact with his environment 
(other people) without the benefit of self, in a very real sense. It probably 
would not be too much of an extension to say many youngsters today are, in 
point of fact, selfless. The consequence of the learning isomorph and learning 
holistic would be that family would perhaps be redefined; rather than the 
biological-social unit, it would probably be that plus something else. The 
concept of family has changed whether or not change was designed or intended. 
"At yet, there seems to be no undergirding. 4''''^^*^^*°"' prediction as to 
where this change is ultimately jgoing to end, and what will be 
the ultimate consequences of this change in family for the people produced by 
families. When we talk about irners and learning, teachers and teaching, 
it seems we must also talk about parents and children, children and children, 
and parents and parents, That interactant cycle is for mqst intents and. 
purposes the "genesis of any given so<;iety. This brings us to the third sub- 
system within the hijman system holistic, and that is the subsystem of community, 

It's not by accidentr in. fact, th?it coimiunity (communication and communal 
and communicant) have a semantic relationship that prp^^^^ 
a lexicant definition.. The current models of learning we now have, and the 
current understanding we Jiave of education, seems top very little 
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elevating, extending, or perhaps improving the subsystems of self, family, 
and community. When these subsystem categories are left out of the education 
efforts of a people, then the only consequence one can expect is that the 
total human system is the loser. This is just probably more metaphysics than 
science. 

The concept of schooling and educat-.^n or schooling y(i/"i'.is education 
would dissolve. If we understand that schooling is basically prescriptive 
for learning, ar f we understand eriucation to mean learning, then there 
really isn't too much of a problem. Schooling is what schools do, and to 
become educated is what youngsters are supposed to do. From this type of . 
development of a learning isomorph and a learning holistic, the need for. not 
revolutionizing education in its general sense, or school systems in the 
current sense, wouldarise because it is doubtful that the revolution would 
ever work. However, one does see an evolution occurnng--a gradual breaking 
down of school boundaries and of territorial domains of professional educators. 
There exists a greater input from environmental groups, (pressure groups, ■ 
political groups, interest groups,) than has perhaps been in the past. These 
are far more legitimate activities today than they were ten years ago, by . 
legislative mandate as well as by public interest. What would occur with the 
whole schooling-education concept is a recognition that learning is more than 
the reception and emission of information. The words student and teacher would 
probably drop "out because by definition all people would become students as 
well as teacher. But we are currently unable to provide stude^.;- with the 
adaptation apparatus that a complex society demands. 

' In lorder to function in society, in a free choice f.^ 'n 
presumed that the individual can:establish several in^ with a variety 



of subsystems within the environment. This would mean that the individual 
could cooperatively interact in productive fashion with several types of 
other people, rather than having plumbers talking to plumbers and not to 
dressmakers because of the inability to establish an interface. It could be 
foreseen that, through a learning holistic, people could develop the idea 
that learning does not stop at age eighteen, that you don't go through the 
V te of passage at graduation, and are matriculated as a finely honed, , 
finished, .learned person. Rather than that, the student would understand 
that his or her essential task is not to receiive and emit the stuff of 
current education, but to develop a processing apparatus that would allow 
him or her to handle information from a variety of sources and variety of 
types to process this information into data, and to feel as though what he 
or she emits back to the other interactants is valuable and needed. If this 
were to occur, we..would not end up with a homogenized state or condition, as 
others have said. The homogenizati on would not occur for this reason: ' 
because people can interact with a- variety of subsystems , they can, in fact, 
interface with a variety of other information sources. There would be no. 
stress toward homogenization; there would be no stres: toward breaking down 
impermeable boundaries. There would be the identification of territor^y based 
upon what some people know. It becomes a symbolic territory. The individual 
must constantly learn; the individual must constantly seek to become more 
proficient, to become more competent in establ ishirsg relationships (or inter- 
faces) to exchange across that interface in a productive,^wprthwhile, satis- 
fying manner. Once this would occur, then the evolution of an education 
system would be well under way. 



